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ever more effective measures in your 
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ATHLETIC. 
CLOTHING 


STYLE. 


Illustrated is one of our many styles 


of one-piece washable gymnasium 


suits. These new one-piece suits 


have become popular garments in 


gymnasiums. Especially those made 


from the famous Indian Head cloth 


which is absolutely guaranteed 


both as to color fastness and 


workmanship. 


<-> 


Visit your local dealer; ask 
him to show you his complete 
line of Perfetex Garments 


service because of fading or running of Indian Head 


mil If any garment made of Indian Head cloth fails to give proper 
colors, we will make good the total cost of the garment 


Chance Vaug 


430 S.GREEN ST Rag CHICAGO. USA 
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“JUNGLEGYM” Trade Mark 
Registered U.S. Patent Office 


Junglegym No. 2 


The Greatest Outdoor Gymnasium for 
Large Groups 


| > ers is a play apparatus that is the best 
and safest yet developed for children. 
Combining as it does, its ability to keep from 
1 to 75 children happy and amused, as well as 
its absolute safety due to the fact that many 
of the horizontal bars are always within reach 


of the hands and feet, it is no small wonder 
that it has met with such universal approval 
by expert play leaders and physical educators. 

Standardize on this for your playground or 
school yard equipment. It will justify your 
strongest endorsement. 


Junglegym Junior 


Embodying all the good features of its big 
brother, but built especially for the smaller 
youngsters from 3 to 8 years. 


Steel or Wood 


Playground Department 
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r hysical Education in European 


By Euc. M. D. 


Professor of the Theory of Physical Education, Dean of the Physical Education Institute, 
Poznan University, Poland 


in the training of specialists as well as in sci- 

entific research in the field of physical educa- 
tion? In one group of countries, with Sweden at the 
head, the respective institutions have thus far been 
developing independently, unassociated with the Uni- 
yersities. In the other group, the Universities have 
not only undertaken the development of specialists and 
research work but have also faced the problem of plac- 
ing physical education on a level equal to that of other 
branches of applied science. We must emphasize, of 
course, that this division into two groups is as relative 
and as inexact as divisions generally are—a fact that 
will become obvious in the following discussion. 


Finland 
The Gymnastic Institute at the University of Hel- 


QO: the Continent two directions are being pursued 


singfors, founded in 1908, is a mixture of both the. 


groups we have mentioned above. It is not immediate- 
ly associated with any College of the University. It 
is administered by a group of three professors, and its 
teachers are not required to satisfy the usual university 
requirements. The three years’ course, however, gives 
a very significant amount of theoretical knowledge and 
training in practical exercises.” At the present time a 
plan of reorganization is being considered. Through 
this plan the Institute will be associated still more 
closely with the University. 

A diploma from the Institute gives the right to teach 
physical exercises in the secondary schools and teachers’ 
colleges, as well as the right to practice massage and 
orthopaedic gymnastics. 

This Finnish Institute became famous in many for- 
eign countries, thanks especially to the most admirable 
system of women’s gymnastics developed from the Ling 
system by Elli Bjorksten. Men’s gymnastics has had 
less success, although the late Professor Heikel em- 
ployed the term Finnish System for the method used; 
it is in reality only a slight modification of the German, 
or Jahn-Spiess, system. 


Belgium 
The High Institute of Physical Education at the Uni- 
versity of Ghent was founded in the same year as the 


*The material of this article comprises a chapter of the official 
report written for the Hygiene Section of the League of Nations. The 
subject matter is based on a study made of thirteen European coun- 
Pe The author is indebted to the Medical Director of the League of 

ations, Dr. L. Raichman, for his kind permission to publish this 
article, which has been translated for “Health and Physical Education.” 

An average of 35 hours of work per week. 


Institute at Helsingfors, in 1908. It is connected with 
the Medical College of the University, and its director, 
Professor Gommaerts, holds the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor. Upon the completion of two years of study 
this Institute confers the title of Candidate on the stu- 
dent and gives him the right to teach in the secondary 
schools. After three years of study the title of Li- 


EUG. PIASECKI 


centiate is conferred on the student, and after five years 
that of Doctor. 

The Ghent Institute has had considerable influence 
on the science of physical education, not only in Bel- 
gium but also in other countries, especially in the 
neighboring countries such as France and Holland. 
Since 1923 the Institute has felt the effect of the Flem- 
ish movement with the result that its influence has 
greatly diminished. 

Besides the Ghent Institute there are very important 
two years’ courses in the provincial capitols. These 
courses have been arranged for the training of gym- 
nastic teachers. The Military Institute of Physical Edu- 
cation at Brussels, since its organization by Lefebure 
in 1903, has been of consequence even outside of the 
army, owing to its propagation of Scandinavian meth- 
eds. It is still maintaining its important position under 
its present commander, Colonel Noterman who is as- 
sisted by Dr. Govaerts, physician of the Institute and 
well known for his remarkable work in the laboratory. 
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Especially deserving of mention are Dr. Govaerts’ 
studies on breathing during physical exercises and on 
the intensity curve of muscular work during a lesson in 
gymnastics. As in Italy, this Belgian military school 
laboratory is the best equipped of all those in the 
- country. The officers’ courses in the Institute embrace 
a year of studies. 


Denmark 


N Denmark we find the oldest school of physical edu- 
cation in the world. From 1804 to the present time 
the Military Gymnastic School’ has been operating in 
Copenhagen. This school has enjoyed the reputation of 
serious and significant teaching in its two years’ courses 
for officers and non-commissioned officers. In 1898 the 
government established a one year’s course for school 
teachers. This course was excellently organized and 
managed by K. A. Knudsen, the worthy pioneer of 
Ling’s system in Denmark. These short courses have 
been maintained in spite of the fact that they have been 
transferred to the administration of the State Gymnastic 
Institute. This transference was accomplished in 1923 
when the Institute was placed in a new and exemplary 
building. The results obtained have been satisfactory 
owing to the excellence of the Institute’s teaching staff 
as well as the fine preparation of the pupils in the sec- 
ondary schools. 

In 1909 the University of Copenhagen also took a 
definite step in the matter of physical education. In that 
year the Faculty of Science appointed Dr. J. Lindhard 
as assistant professor of the theory of physical educa- 
tion. Shortly afterwards he was promoted to the rank 
of professor. Thus far no degrees have been granted to 
students pursuing the University courses in physical 
education. Training in theory has been given at the 
University while the practical work has been done at 
the State Gymnastic Institute. At the completion of 
their courses, the students are privileged to teach phys- 
ical exercises, in addition to any other subject, in the 
secondary schools. 

In spite of the meagre encouragement, owing to the 
lack of academic recognition of their work, the students 
have generally been greatly inspired by Prof. Lind- 
hard’s' brilliant scientific activities, accomplishments 
that are too well known to demand discussion in this 
article. Among a number of other recognized scientists 
there is the physiologist Krogh. His work seems to be 
shaping into a definite movement, if one may judge by 
the constantly growing circle of his recent students. 
The present leader of this group is E. Hansen. 

Thanks to the abundant support of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, Lindhard—with Krogh and other special- 
ists of closely allied branches of science—obtained a 
new and excellent building for their laboratories. For 
Lindhard, especially, the location of the building is 
more convenient as it lies directly opposite the State 
Gymnastic Institute. The highly desirable union of the 
University and the State Institute, with the administra- 
tion in the hands of the University, would result in 
ideal conditions rarely found elsewhere. 


3 Founded by Nachtegall, a pupil of Guths-Muths. 


Poland 


| 1895 the University of Cracow, on motion of B 
H. Jordans, organized two year course f . 
training of teachers of gymnastics. In Warsaw a ¢m: 
lar school has been in existence since 1906, thanks ¢ 
the initiative of the late Helen Kuczalska. At the ¥f : 
cal College of Lwow University, lectures on the Pes: 
of physical education have been delivered since 1909 
by an assistant professor." Some months after the 
restoration of Poland in 1919 the present writer wa 
appointed Professor at the University of Poznan i, 
organized a three years’ Institute of Physical Edus 
tion at this University. This Institute was firs “a 
ciated with the College of Arts and Science byt later 
affiliated with the Medical College. The satistacy 
completion of the courses gives the right to teach in the 
secondary schools and confers the degree of Magister 
of Physical Education. In 1921 a municipal build 
was reconstructed so as to be adapted to the service of 
this Institute. 

In 1927 a similar Institute was established at th 
University of Cracow by Professor Maydell who 
now the Dean of the Institute. Owing to the great neg 
for trained teachers, the Government organized tem. 
porary one-year courses in 1919, and these are still jy 
existence. In 1925 a State Institute of Physical Exp. 
cation, with a two years’ course, was established 
Warsaw. The Central Military School of Physicd 
Education was founded at Poznan in 1921 and offere 
a one year course. Its first commander was Lieut. Co 
Sikorski. He was succeeded by Dr. Osmolski who aly 
held the rank of lieutenant colonel. Last year, 1929 
the State Institute of Physical Education and the Ce. 
tral Military School of Physical Education were amd. 
gamated and transferred to a new and magnificent site 
in Bielany near Warsaw. 

For scientific research there are laboratories of av- 
thropometry and applied physiology at the Institute 
as well as in the Medical Colleges of the Lwow ani 
Warsaw Universities. The State Office for Physicd 
Education, established in 1927 under the direction of 
Col. Kilinski, is giving considerable support to all thes 
institutions. 


Germany 


 — 1848 to 1872 the governments of the varios 
German countries founded provincial Gymnaste 
institutes in Berlin, Spandau, Dresden, Munich, Karl 
ruhe and Wirttemberg. All these Institutes offer 
only half year courses. At the beginning of the twer 
tieth century the educational system was reorganiztl 
according to the new standards of modern science. The 
courses now last from one to three years and are oftes 
offered in collaboration with the Universities. 

In 1920, by virtue of private initiative, the Germ 
College of Physical Education was opened in Berlit 
While the College confers degrees up to the doctoral, 
the diplomas have not been acknowledged by the Gor 
ernment. Consequently, the graduates have not bed 


4The author of this article. 
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able to teach in the schools but have practiced chiefly in 
associations. In 1923 a two years’ course was organized 
at the Institute in Spandau. The satisfactory completion 
of the studies gives the graduate the right to teach in 
secondary schools. 
Constant improvement is being manifested in the 
external conditions of these Institutes. The Spandau 
Institute’ is housed in a large building surrounded by 
playgrounds. It is close to a municipal winter swimming 
1 and happily located near an extensive forest. In 
Berlin, the German College of Physical Education took 
ssession of a large stadium which was opened in 
1913. The buildings, stands and other equipment of the 
stadium are now being used for gymnasiums, locker- 
rooms, boarding-houses and laboratories. At present, 
the College has outgrown these accommodations and 
much more spacious quarters are being provided.’ 
Besides these special Institutes, the German Uni- 


versities are also working efficiently. In the beginning, 


athletics and physical exercises for the students were 
entirely on a voluntary basis. Later on, they were sup- 
ported by the University authorities who even under- 
took to introduce partially compulsory exercises. The 
Prussian Government made them compulsory for every 
student who was a candidate for a teaching position 
in the secondary school system and also for all students 
of the Polytechnical Institutes. The example set by the 
Prussian government was followed by Thtringen and 
Wiirttemberg. The compulsory work consists of two 
hours every week throughout one year. In spite of the 
rather low demand, considerable difficulty was exper- 
ienced in providing gymnasiums, playgrounds and 
teachers. At the present time all the physical education 
teachers, the equipment and the accommodations have 
been grouped into one unit of organization called the 
Physical Education Institute. 

Thus a basis has already been provided for the or- 
ganization of physical education studies at the Univer- 
sities. Some of them have already begun to devote 
attention to this field of knowledge. For example, the 
recent official statistics indicate that the Universities 
are providing work in physical education, often con- 
siderable with respect to both quantity and quality. 
Everywhere there are, University teachers for gym- 
nastics and fencing and often for other sports as well. 
During the winter semester’ of 1926-1927 ten Prussian 
Universities provided twenty-seven professors and as- 
sistant professors for the purpose of lecturing on the 
different branches of science which apply to physical 
education. Finally, the University Administrators ap- 
pointed special professors for the field of physical ediu- 
cation.’ The practical result of this organization is that 
one-fourth of all the candidates for positions in the 
secondary schools possess University diplomas of phys- 
ical education in addition to diplomas in some other 
special subject of teaching. This percentage is bound 
to increase as the organization becomes more and 


*This Institute recently acquired the name, “The Prussian College 
of Physical Education.” 


+ rhe German Sport Forum. 
One-half the school year. 
or example. Professor Matthias in Munich and Professor Jaeck in 
Marburg; Assistant Professors Muller and Mallwitz in Berlin. 


more effective through the enforcement of the: new 
regulations. 

The contributions of German science to the funda- 
mentals of modern physical education are too well 
known to need discussion in this article. We may, how- 
ever, briefly mention the chief special laboratories de- 
voted to sciences immediately related to, or associated 
with, physical education. These laboratories are numer- 
ous and their number is increasing with the passing of 
each year, especially those which have been placed in 
the stadiums. The laboratories of the German College 
of Physical Education are of the most complete type. 
In this college, Professor Atzler conducts the laboratory 
for Physiology; Dr. Kohlrausch, for Anthropometry ; 
Dr. Krause, for X-rays; Assistant Professor Herx- 
heimer, for Gas Exchange Analysis; Dr, Sippel, for 
Psychology. All these laboratories are as perfectly out- 
fitted as possible, and every year many important papers 
are published as the result of the work carried on. 


Switzerland 


1 hows the year 1911 every canton of Switzerland 
was arranging physical education according to its 
own desires. After this date, however, the Confedera- 
tion Government appointed the Gymnastic Teachers’ 
Association as an organization to arrange for courses 
in physical education. In spite of this organization, the 
majority of the teachers continue to get their training 
in foreign countries, especially in Germany. In 1922 a 
one year course of study was offered at the University 
of Basel. This was really a significant progressive step. 
A short time afterwards, the Universities of Ziirich and 
Bern followed the example set at Basel. 

Among the Swiss scientists in the field of physical 
education we may note especially Dr. Knoll of Arosa 
and Dr. Matthias of Ziirich. Recently, Dr. Knoll has 
received the Chair of the Theory of Physical Educa- 
tion in Hamburg, Germany, while Dr. Matthias has 
been appointed to a similar position in Munich. 


Austria 


: 1870 a two years’ course was offered in Austria. 
It was under the direction of the Universities though 
it was not placed on the same level with other Univer- 
sity studies. Gradually, however, conditions grew better 
and better until during the years 1924 to 1926 physical 
education became a subject that was rated among the 
University studies. Courses of four years’ duration 
have been organized, though they are usually combi- 
nation courses, for the prospective teacher also speci- 
alizes in some other subject which is taught in the sec- 
ondary schools. These courses were first offered in 
Vienna alone, but afterwards in Graz and Innsbruck 
as well. In this manner, a type of secondary school 
teacher has been developed, equipped with a diploma 
of physical education as well as one in Latin, Mathe- 
matics or any other of the so-called academic subjects. 
This type of teacher may also be found in other coun- 
tries such as Denmark, Germany and Poland, but in 
Austria this type predominates exclusively. 
(Continued on page 48) 
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I. Historical 

T requires no great stretch of the imagination to 

believe that the shower bath in the form of natural 

rain was the first type of. bath known to mankind. 
Prehistoric people unquestionably received numerous 
forced, but perhaps much-needed, baths when caught 
in a sudden downpour. Children of these people, on 
hot summer days, probably longed for the spontaneous 
thrill of a cooling rain bath as expectantly as present- 
day tenement district youngsters wait for the jolly city 
fireman with his refreshing hose-spray. So bathing 
at first, perhaps, was merely incidental and accidental ; 
the notion of bathing for cleanliness, apparently, did 
not exist. 

The story of the development of conscious cleanli- 
ness is related in a delightful little book by Hallock.’ 
It begins with the earliest civilizations, telling us of 
customs of the ancient Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks, 
Romans, Germans, the Vikings, and the American In- 
dian; shows how the bath played a prominent part in 
the thinking of the later Greeks and Romans; describes 
its general decline throughout the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance periods, and finally gives the factors which 
influenced its comparatively recent development. 

The first type of artificial rain bath was introduced 
at Athens during the Fifth Century B. C.* It was ob- 
tained by pouring water over the body from a large 
bowl which stood on a pedestal. The Gymnasia in 
those days were adequately equipped with warm and 
cold baths which were used after exercise and this form 
of shower was probably taken in connection with the 
tub, pool or sweat baths. The use of the shower among 
the early Greeks is illustrated by a study of antique 
vases. Dr. Oscar Lasser, in an essay* presented at a 
meeting at Cologne on September 18, 1898, of the As- 
sociation of German Naturalists and Physicians, has 
called attention to the fact that a Greek vase recovered 
from the excavations at Volci, an ancient Etruscan city, 
and now said to be resting in one of the Berlin Im- 
perial Museums, proves that the rain or spray bath was 
well known to the Greeks. 


N° further development of the shower is apparent 
until after the middle of the nineteenth century. 
About this time there came a great awakening as to the 
values of sanitation in relation to the prevention of 
disease. Personal and public health was receiving great- 
er consideration. The memorable work of Pasteur and 
others was beginning to bear fruit. 

At this point the shower bath assumed a prominent 
role. It appeared first in prisons and military barracks 
in France and Germany. Beginning with Dr. Duval’s 
“douche” bath for soldiers at the Marseilles Barracks 


The Shower Bath 


By Micwaet Pepre 
Department of Physical Education, Ohio State University , 


in 1857, showers, or the “rain” bath, (as it was called 
appeared in many of the penal institutions as well as 
in military barracks in these two countries. This exp. 
lier type of shower differed from that of today in that 
the water issued from an overhead pipe in a solid com. 
pact stream." 

France and Germany, particularly the latter country 
made rapid progress in the installation of the rain bath, 
In 1871, Dr. Alexander Bresgen, a Prussian army sur. 
geon, advocated in a pamphlet on baths the general ip. 
troduction of rain baths in place of the tub baths fo 
all public institutions, mentioning specifically military 
barracks, prisons, hospitals and factories. Attached tp 
his pamphlet is a plan of an octagonal bath house with 
sixteen bathing apartments with overhead incline 
douches, in which he estimated 120 soldiers could bathe 
in an hour. Tollet, a French engineer and architect, in 
a pamphlet published in 1877 entitled “La Reforme Dy 
Casernement at Les Bainse-Douche,” submitted plan 
for three types of rain baths suitable for militay 
needs. In a copy of the “Revue d’Hygiene” for 1879 
Monsieur Vallin gives a description of a primitive form 
of rain bath used in an asylum. In 1882, Dr. A. Baer 
of Berlin recommended the rain bath for prisons, jails 
workhouses and houses of correction. A jail in the 
city of Muenster is described in which eight bathing 
compartments are fitted up with douches, caring for 
the needs of nearly 300 bathers in four hours. At the 
Rouen prison a large rain bath capable of accommodat- 
ing 900 to 1,200 prisoners in two days was installed by 
Dr. Merry-Delabost.’ 

This progress was characterized by improvements it 
mechanical equipment and installation. The origina 
douche with its stream of water varying in size ani 
force was now replaced by the sprinkler-shaped spray 
or ring-shaped shower. The water fell from numerow 
small apertures in a more or less finely divided stream. 
The pressure and temperature of the water was being 
controlled. Much experimentation was done in an ef 
fort to get better results. Yet the shower was crude 
as compared ‘to the type found today. 


E pry movement that eventually led to the appearance 
of shower baths in German schools developed from 
Dr. Oscar Lassar’s original idea of the “people 
baths.”® These baths were shown at the Berlin Healt 
Exhibition of 1883 and proved a great source of inter 
est to public officials. A description of the bath wit 
arguments for its general adoption follows : “This (tht 
bath) consisted of an inclined overhead tepid spray i 
place of the tub or plunge. It is indicated that m 
form of bath is better adapted from a hygienic a 
economical point of view for people at large than te 
spray or rain bath. Its hygienic as well as eco 
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s are many: It is the simplest, quickest, 
cleanest, withal best form of bath for 
; les’ bath houses; it is one which requires the least 
expense in fitting up, the least space, the least time in 
use, the least amount of water, the least fuel for warm- 
ne the water, the least attendants, and the least cost 
for repairs and attendants.”” Ten years later, public 
bath houses, using the rain bath principle, were estab- 
lished in practically all of the leading German cities. 

Rain baths first appeared in the public schools at 
Goettingen about 1885. Professor Flugge and Mayor 
Morkel saw its possibilities for school children and 
strongly urged its adoption. This was done in spite 
of a few objectors and the practice of school baths in 
Germany soon became very popular. 

In this country, Dr. S. Baruch, a hydrotherapeutic 
physician of New York City, was the pioneer advocator 
of the shower bath. He had traveled in France and 
Germany and was strongly impressed with the bath 
houses there. The first American shower bath to at- 
tract attention was installed in the New York City 
Juvenile Asylum in December, 1890, at the recommen- 
dation of Dr. Baruch.” Many years before there had 
been reports of a rainbath house at Manistee, Michigan, 
and about 1875 Dr. John A. Billings, an army surgeon, 
had proposed the rain bath for military posts, but Dr. 
Baruch is given credit for starting the movement in 
this country. At Baruch’s instigation, in 1891, several 
public baths were constructed in New York City and 
soon other cities followed, including Chicago, Boston, 
Cleveland, and Philadelphia. The state of New York 
was first to pass a legislative act making the establish- 
ment of people’s baths kept open the year round man- 
datory upon all cities having a population of 50,000 or 
more. This law was passed in 1895. 


S far back as 1885, efforts had been made to pro- 

vide showers for public schools in New York 
City, At that time a subcommittee on Baths and Lav- 
atories formulated a report urging the erection of 
people’s baths in tenement districts and advising the 
equipment of public schools, “wherever practicable, 
with baths in the basements.” Gerhard (1900) made 
a plea for school baths before the American Social 
Science Association at Washington, D. C. 

Public schoo! adoption of shower baths in this coun- 
try has been slow in comparison with the development 
in organizations such as Y.M.C.A.s, Athletic Clubs, 
private schools, factories, and public correctional insti- 
tutions. The first public school showers were installed 
at the Scranton, Pennsylvania, Oral High School about 
the year 1905." It was the exception rather than the 
tule to find public schools so equipped prior to the 
World War. In many cases, the installation was so 
poor and sanitary provisions so lax that little use was 
made of them. 

Following the World War there was a country-wide 
acceleration in the construction of public school build- 


‘ ings. As it is well known, a tremendous wave of in- 


terest in physical education appeared at the same time. 
This was reflected in the new schools by an attempt to 
Provide adequate playground, gymnasium, and shower 


bath facilities. Even many of the old buildings were 
remodeled as far as possible to include these improve- 
ments. Today the school lacking shower bath equip- 
ment is considered hopelessly out-of-date, a fact which 
shows the present day emphasis upon the shower as 
standard equipment. 

Though the development of the shower bath has 
progressed along with the problem of providing ade- 
quate bathing facilities for large groups of people, it 
should not be inferred that this type of bath is not suit- 
able for the home. On the contrary, its advantageous 
features are fully as applicable there. To quote Tan- 
ner: “And thus we have the shower bath. In it spark- 
les the light of the century, efficiency ; the maximum of 
results, the minimum of effort. It approaches the acme 
of speed and effect. And the day will come when the 
porcelain tub will be relegated to companionship with 
other archeological curiosities, including its arche-type, 
the Roman Sarcophagus. ‘A Cleanly Race,’ will com- 
ment the historian to come in considering this phase 
of our life, ‘but considered in the light of universal 
showers, we wonder at the unnecessary work they made 
én 


II. Hygienic Values%of the Shower 


T is sometimes said that the values of baths are too 
strongly emphasized. Past racial experiences are 

cited to prove this statement. For example, we are 
told that prehistoric people never bathed and that dur- 
ing certain ancient and middle age periods baths in 
some regions were positively unknown. Yet people 
endured. Even today an occasional article appears in 
the newspapers disclosing a story of an illiterate Ken- 
tucky mountaineer of ninety years or so, who at- 
tributes his long life to the fact that he sleeps with a 
pipe in his mouth and never takes a bath. It is some- 
times discouraging. 

In spite of all this, the bath has come to stay. Pres- 
ent-day knowledge and standards of living demand it. 
Its health implications are too well known. It now re- 
mains only a question of what kind of bath to use. 

The use of the shower bath has rapidly gained pop- 
ular favor. Schools, industrial organizations and many 
other institutions have adopted it. As a general bath 
for the purpose of cleanliness, it is most efficient. In 
addition to this, it possesses certain hygienic values that 
may be emphasized. 

Perhaps the greatest value of the alternate hot and 
cold shower lies in the training of the reflex vasomotors. 
When the water strikes the skin surface, numerous 
nervous impulses are set up along afferent pathways to 
reflex centers which send efferent impulses. to the in- 
ternal organs in addition to the blood vessels of the 
skin.” Through this process changes are made in the 
action of these organs, also in the little involuntary 
muscles and blood vessels which lie close to the skin 
surface. Hot or warm applications result in a dilation 
of the superficial blood vessels, a lowering of blood 
pressure and relief of internal congestion. Cold pro- 
duces the opposite effect: the peripheral blood vessels 
are constricted, the internal organs are congested and 
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the blood pressure is raised.” The small involuntary 
muscles of the skin and superficial blood vessels are 
put through a course in vascular gymnastics. These 
alternate changes are very valuable in increasing the 
reflex tone of the vasodilators and vasoconstrictors. 
Hence when sudden changes in temperature are en- 
countered (as when going outdoors from a heated 
room) the body is better able to make the necessary 
adjustments speedily. 

Another value is in the stimulation of the cold water. 


The cleansing warm soap and water bath is usually fol- 


lowed by a short cold spray. According to Riley“ two 
effects are produced, the primary depressive action of 
the cold and the secondary or exciting reaction. The 
primary effect is depressive because of the reduced 
activity of the tissues and organs which have lost some 
heat to the skin when the cold is applied. The reaction 
is exhilarating because the functions of the tissues and 
organs are stimulated by the subsequent modification 
of the blood supply. It is probable that the invigora- 
tion which follows the bath is due to this shifting of 
the blood. 


i the past it was quite customary to refer to the skin 
as an excretory organ in much the same sense that 
the term is applied to the kidneys. Hot baths were 
recommended to assist the sweat glands of the skin 
to rid the body of waste products. Today it is recog- 
nized that the primary function of the skin is to regu- 
late body temperature, not to eliminate waste. There 
is no justification for assuming that the sweat glands 
will perform the work of the renal tissues because the 
amount of urea given off by the skin is negligible. If 
the kidneys should stop working and the patient were 
kept sweating constantly, life might be prolonged for a 
limited time and the kidneys might regain their func- 
tion. The ordinary hot bath, however, cannot be justi- 
fied on the basis of the elimination of the waste theory. 


III. Showers and Colds 


Colds are of two types, one infective and the result 
of the growth of certain micro-organisms on the normal 
mucous membranes of the mouth, nose, and throat; the 
other non-infective and the result of chilling or expos- 
ure.” Mudd and Grant™ found that chilling of the body 
surface causes vaso-constriction and ischemia (local 
anemia) in the mucous membranes of the palate, fau- 
cial tonsils, oropharynx, and nasopharynx. They con- 
cluded that the chilling so disturbed the equilibrium be- 
tween the host and bacteria in the tonsillor crypts and 
folds of the pharyngeal mucosa as to incite infection. 
The probability of infection is greatly lessened if 
speedy vasomotor adjustments are made. It has been 
above stated that these adjustments occur more readily 
when frequent hot and cold showers are taken because 
of the training afforded the reflex vasomotors. 

Objections to school showers have been raised by 
parents because of the danger of colds. As a general 
rule, these colds are due to a lowered resistance and 
not to the use of showers. Some of the factors which 
cause “lowered resistance” are: lack of sufficient sleep, 
improper diet, poorly heated and ventilated rooms, and 
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abnormal conditions in the nose and throat. If 
shower is properly taken, the danger of colds ; 
obviated. 


IV. Additional Comments 


1. School shower baths are usually taken after gy. 
ercise. Temperatures are classified by Gerhard" as 
follows: 


Excessively cold .......... 40 to 50 degrees Fahr 
50 to 60 degrees Fahr. 
Moderately cold .......... 60 to 70 degrees Fahr, 
70 to 80 degrees Fahr. 
KAS 80 to 95 degrees Fahr. 
105 to 120 degrees Fahr 


As a general rule the bath should start about body pe 
perature and gradually be lowered to cold.  One-haj 
to one minute is sufficient for the cold bath. The en. 
tire bath should not exceed five minutes. Unless fg. 
lowed by a good reaction, hot and excessively oj 
baths should be avoided. 

2. At times, after perspiration, the cold bath wil 
temporarily diminish the activity of the sweat glands 
This is followed by a reaction which produces increase 
perspiration. In other words, the reaction stimulates 
the sweat glands to further activity. For this reason, 
on hot days, a warm, rather than a cold, bath shoul 
be taken to keep us cool. 

3. After all, the shower is an individual affair. No 
two people follow the same procedure. A few degress 
difference in temperature may make it decidedly w.- 
comfortable for one while another is supremely con- 
tented. Individuals should study their own reactions 
and proceed accordingly. 

4. Proper installation solves many of the schod 
bath problems. Many valuable suggestions are offered 
in a pamphlet entitled “Physical Education Buildings 
for Educational Institutions—Gymnasium and Lock 
ers.” This pamphlet contains a report by the committe 
on construction and material equipment and the director 
of the building bureau of the Society of Directors of 
Physical Education in Colleges, and may be secured 
through T. N. Metcalf, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Society at Ames, Iowa. Additional information, of: 
more limited nature, is presented in the following te 
ports: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, No 
282, p. 121; and “General Requirements for Sanitary 
Installation” prepared by the committee on sanitation, 
United States Steel Corporation, Section 2, H. Se 
also the Journal of the American Association for Pre 
moting Hygiene and Public Baths, Volume VIII, p.@ 
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Baseball in Japan 


By Ray FisHEr 
Varsity Baseball Coach, University of Michigan 


OST college baseball teams , 
M have looked forward to a 
trip south, east, west, or 
north as the case may be, but when the 
invitation came to the University of 
Michigan to take its team abroad to the 
land of cherry blossoms, Japan, we felt 
sure that the Oriental gods of luck 
were smiling their favors upon us. 
Needless to say, we accepted this 
invitation. It came to us through Me- 
iji University, with whom we had had 
some spirited games when its team 
toured the United States last spring. 
We found afterwards that three of 
the Japanese colleges, Keio, Waseda. 
and Meiji rotated each year in inviting 
a team from the United States and 
that this particular year was Meiji’s 


turn. In the past, teams from the far TRANSPORTATION keep limbered up by playing catch. It 


8 Ranier, we will say little, as our Amer- 
"* ican readers are sure to be more curi- 
© ous about the customs in other lands 
© than our own. We sailed from San 
© Francisco on August 14 on the Shinyo 
| Maru. Our first stop was at Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, where we mixed sight- 
seeing with a few practice games of 
baseball. The teams we met were of 
pick-up nature in order to give us some 
hospitable competition. There is a 
rather unusual league in Honolulu, 
which is composed of teams of six dif- 
ferent nationalities. Hawaii abounds 
in this sprinkling of races and there 
were teams of Portuguese, Chinese, 
Japanese, Negroes, Hawaiians, and 
Americans, 

During the long voyage we tried to 


western coast have frequently visited a la Nipponese was not wholly a success. . The boat 


Japan as guests, and in the Middle West, Chicaga, Wis- 
consin, and Illinois had been favored. But this was our 
first turn. 

When an American school is invited to Japan, the 
three colleges agree to pay the expenses. One team 
takes charge of the financial settlements (Meiji in our 
case) but each of the other two must play a series with 
the guests‘for a small percentage of the gate receipts. 

Of our practice games on the Pacific Coast and of 
our visits to places of well known interest like Mt. 


would rock unexpectedly and we would lose another 
ball in the ocean. Walking, deck tennis, and deck 
golf were our main exercises. . 


A°® we docked in Yokohama, Japan, on August 30, 
we were surprised to find the piers crowded with 
baseball fans to greet us. This seemed unusual in 
comparison with the little excitement the average col- 
lege team causes in America. But in Japan we found 
that there are no professional baseball teams as in 


A VIEW OF THE BLEACHERS 
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America and that the college teams are the center of 
national interest. The college players are national 
heroes, especially so now that baseball has become the 
national sport. 

We will pass by the many sights that caused so much 
wonder on the part of our group of players. The ter- 
races of rice, the tame deer in the parks, the narrow 
streets, and curious shops, the many sacred shrines, 
pagodas, and palaces, the rickshaws, the carts drawn 
by steers and in many cases by human power—these 
were mighty interesting but we must remember that 
our subject is baseball. 

We will also limit our mention of the many curious 
customs. The traffic seemed a nightmare to us be- 
cause autos always turned out to the left and we never 
did get used to the two drivers for each car, both of 
whom honked a horn continually. The custom in enter- 
ing a house was to wear a hat but no shoes. We gener- 
aly took our hats off also. We tried bravely to curl our 
legs up under us tailor fashion when we sat down at the 
tables to eat but this was a skill which we had not 
learned in our younger days and it did not come easily. 
They say that the younger generation of Japanese is 
growing two to five inches taller than their elders be- 
cause they are giving up the practice of sitting on their 
feet. In the street cars it is still customary to see the 
older people sitting cross-legged and facing out the 
window; but not so the youngsters. No doubt more 
active lives and improved hygienic conditions have as- 
sisted in this transformation. We were told in this 
connection that along with the improvement in living 
conditions there has been a change in the structure of 
the nose; that the bridge, characteristically so flat, 
is becoming more prominent. 


iy is to be hoped that none of our players brought 
back to America impractical notions of the im- 
portance of husbands. In Japan the wife may be 
willing to walk six or eight feet behind the husband 
and to refrain from eating until he gets home—no 
matter how late; but the American wife is a different 
proposition. 

All these things amused us; but the truth is that the 
amusement was not all on our side. The Japanese 
found our customs just as strange, although they were 
always so polite that they tried to make us feel at ease 
no matter what the situation. Light-haired people were 
an oddity to them and the crowds followed us or stop- 
ped to look at us wherever we went. Our boys were 
continually autographing books and baseballs. The 
crowds seemed so appreciative of any little effort we 
would make to please them that we went out of our 
way during the practice session before the games to in- 
dulge in “Pepper games” and “Nick Altrock” stunts. 
These would bring broad smiles and applause from the 
onlookers. The chief center of attraction was Asbeck, 
one of our pitchers, who stands six feet six inches 
tall. To the Japanese, he proved a circus attraction 
and crowds actually followed him. He rather enjoyed 
the experience and was able to make the most of it by 
the fact that he had learned to speak a few of the com- 
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moner Japanese words. Thus he would carry op 
friendly banter to the great delight of the boys and 3 
the fans in the grandstand. It was quite a sight @ 
see him ride in a rickshaw and be pulled around bya 


little fellow of some 120 or 130 pounds. 


was so much excitement crowded into 
short stay in Japan that it is easy to become divert. 
ed from the subject at hand—that of baseball, We 
found that we were up against sturdy opponents . 
every game and it was fortunate for us that we were 
represented by one of the strongest teams in the history 
of our school. 

Ray Nebelung,.a graduating physical education gy 
dent and center field on the baseball team, procured jp. 
formation on the background and present status of 
baseball in Japan. He has written the following state. 
ment : 


The game of baseball was first introduced into the island 
around forty years ago by an American missionary and since 
that time it has rapidly diffused throughout the empire nti 
it has become by far the most popular sport in Japan. Track, 
tennis, and swimming are already universal, and_ basketball js 
just coming into vogue. But baseball stands by itself in claim. 
ing interest. 

The first institution to take up the game was the Aogam 
Jakum School, and later the first high school, and Wased 
University in Tokyo adopted it as their sport. 

Each year a National Middle School’s Tournament is gp. 
ried on during the summer vacation. The empire is dividel 
up into twenty-two districts and on this respective basis, an 
elimination contest is held in which 465 representatives of th 
various districts compete with each other for national recogni. 
tion. The final tournament of the twenty-two champions is held 
in the city of Osaka in the beautiful Koshien stadium, which has 
a seating capacity of 70,000, and incidentally is the largest 
stadium in Japan. The tournament lasts for eight days, be 
tween the 13th and 20th of August, and day after day the hug 
stands are packed to their full capacity. Over 600,000 spec 
tators attended the final series in 1929. 

Just imagine 70,000 people coming from all parts of the m 
tion to witness a ball game between high school teams, It 
seems unbelievable because the fact is that in our own big league 
parks a crowd of 35,000 people is regarded as a capacity crowd. 

The ceremony is opened with due dignity. All twenty-two 
teams take part. Banners are awarded and speeches mate. 
A dignitary throws the first ball. Ministers of finance, educ- 
tion, or commerce, as the case may be, autograph the balk 
used in the series. The Boy Scouts attend and share in th 
function. The games are carried out in strict accordance with 
the slogan “Be fair and brave.” 

The winners of this tournament are awarded a large cham 
pionship pennant which is held for one year and the members al 
the team are eagerly sought after by the more prominent mi- 
versity teams. 

It is one of the most cherished ambitions of all Japanese boys 
to become a member of the Varsity of one of the various mk 
versity teams. In so doing he springs into national prominent 
and becomes an idolized individual in his own community. 

The highest organized baseball league is in Tokyo ands 
known as the Six University Baseball League. It is compotl 
of Waseda, Keio, Meiji, Hocer, Rikkio, and Zeidai, each bei 
admitted to the league in the order named. 

They have two seasons, one in the Spring and the offetit 
the Autumn. The Spring season starts around the M4iw 
April and lasts for one and a half months. The Autumn sa 
starts around the 14th of September and lasts for a like pefith 

Each team holds a two-game series with every other ta 
and in the case of a tie, a third game is played to decide ® 
series winner. The championship is decided upon a percemagt 
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“THANKS FOR THE BUGGY RIDE” 


ASBECK—46 Ft. 6. 


CEREMONY OF GREETING OPENS THE JAPANESE GAME 
(Umpires and Captains in Center) 
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basis. The team having the highest percentage is declared the 
winner and is awarded the Prince Regent’s Cup and the Pre- 
mier’s Cup. 

All university league games are played in the Meiji Jingu 
Stadium in Tokyo (given by the late Emperor Meiji) which 
has a seating capacity of 40,000; or in the large Koshien Sta- 
dium in Osaka, which holds 70,000. Both of these are very 
modern and up-to-date plants. 

There is an average of three games per week. All these 
assume the magnitude of national prominence and vast throngs 
of people turn out to see them. People get into line as early 
as ten o’clock in the morning to gain admission to these games. 
The number of yen they pay for admission amounts to twenty- 
five or fifty cents in our money, depending on the choice of 
seats. 

Elaborate preparation is made for the broadcasting of play- 
by-play accounts of these games to all parts of the country 
through the medium of 
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The President of Meiji University pitched the first ball 
Following two games with Meiji we met Waseda in ims 
games and Keio in one game. The five games drey 
crowds of 115,000 spectators. The last game was un- 
usual inasmuch as it was a pitcher’s battle which We 
won | to 0 and was played in a continuous drizzle. The 
rain, however, did not daunt the Japanese fans who 
raised their parasols and sat through the entire contest, 


WE. found that the parasol served a double pur. 
pose; that of shading from the sun on hot days 


and of keeping off the rain on other occasions. Despite 
the parasols raised in all sections of the stands, the 
spectators seemed in some mysterious manner to he 
able to see all that 


the sports writer, the 
telephone, the radio, and 
the carrier pigeon. Ev- 


was taking place in 
the field. 


ery large city has its 
score boards which give 
the progress of the play 
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their league series. 
winter training program 
is carried on in and 
around the city of Osa- 
ka, which is located in 
the southern portion of 
the empire and has a 
climate conducive to 
such purposes. The 
training period lasts for a period of two weeks and is held dur- 
ing one month’s winter vacation period. The practice sessions 
are very long—sometimes four hours at a stretch. 

All the players from the previous year’s team turn out at 
this time, along with the more prominent of the middle schol 
students and try out for the Varsity. The more promising of 
the latter group are then given the opportunity to stand an en- 
trance examination to their respective universities. Each stu- 
dent is given special tutoring before taking the examination. 
If the student passes he is automatically admitted to the uni- 
versity and becomes eligible for participation on the baseball 
team. 

There are no eligibility rulings regarding the scholastic 
status of the individual once he has passed the entrance exam- 
ination. A player may play any number of years on the Varsity 
just_as long as he does not receive a degree. However, at pres- 
ent a movement is under way to reduce the number of years 
of competition to three, and to instigate a freshman ruling pro- 
hibiting their competition in Varsity sports. 


WB O— MRM RAZ 


UCH was the status of baseball that the University of 

Michigan team found awaiting them upon their arriv- 
al in Japan last summer, to engage the leading Japanese 
universities in a series of games. The Japs are certainly 
serious about their baseball—but that’s why it was fun 
to play them. 

The day after our arrival we had a practice with some 
2500 people out to watch us. Our first game was with 
Meiji and played in the Meiji Jingu Stadium in Tokyo. 


BT 


THE BOX SCORE 


side an athletic park 
in our country. 
Somehow or other 
they were checked 
with the minimum 
of confusion. 

The courtesy of 
our opponents was 
almost beyond belief. In fact, it grew painful at times, 
so anxious were they to attend to all the polite details 
especially so when we considered the matter of fact way 
in which Americans are apt to treat a game with a visit- 
ing team from this far off country. We had first priv- 
lege in everything pertaining to the use of the grounds 
Before the game, we were introduced to a custom which 
is religiously followed in all their games, even with 
rivals of their own race. The two teams meet in front 
the grandstand, face in lines, with the captains in the 
intervening space, and bow to each other and to the 
umpire. We found that the umpire’s word is law@ 
Japan. He is not a mere tolerated necessity ; he is a vey 
important personage who gets his name and picturem 
the papers just as frequently as the star players. Mo 
substitute would think of reporting to him without fist 
bowing a few times until a bow is given in reply. We 
found on a few occasions that the fans murmured 
trifle about certain decisions; but peculiarly enough tit 
fans thought that we (the visitors) had gotten it 
worst of the argument. This again shows the innate 0 
acquired (I do not know which) courtesy of this people 

The umpiring on the whole was very good. Our hos 
told us that it has improved much in recent years sine 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Bodily Posture as a Mental Attitude 


By Cuar.es C. 


Professor of Physical Education, Roberts College, Constantinople, Turkey 


ward life, comrades, work, and self is strongly col- 

ored by his state of health. Some years ago Jennings 
(1) gave proof “that the behavior of the organism at a 
given moment depends on its physiological state and 
that it therefore secondarily depends upon all the factors 
upon which the physiological state depends.” That 
_ bodily posture is one of the determining factors of 
physiological state has long been known. By physiolog- 
ical state we refer to past reactions of the organism 
plus the actual physico-chemical processes going on at 
the time of present stimulation (hunger, fatigue, im- 
proper circulation, action of sex and other hormones, 
etc.). Muscular sensations apparently enter not only 
into our sensations but also into our ideas, perceptions, 
sentiments, emotions—in a word, into the whole psychic 
life. 

Goldthwaite (2) and others have pointed out the 
necessity for keeping the center of gravity in the body 
at its optimum position in order that the back muscles 
are not subjected to undue strain and the resulting back 
fatigue and weakness. In a drooping position, the chest 
is flattened, the abdominal muscles relaxed, and the 
support of the abdominal viscera weakened with cor- 
responding interference in function of the viscera in 
these two cavities. “With the weakening of the muscles 
of the back, which must result from use in such posi- 
tions, not only is the circulation in the muscles less 
free, but since the circulation in the spinal cord is de- 
pendent largely upon the circulation in the spinal 
muscles, it, too, must be affected. Since in the spinal 
cord are the nerve centers which have to do with the 
control of both the muscles and the viscera, the effect 
of such a disturbance of circulation must be evident.” 

To the layman, bodily posture means little beyond the 
aesthetic point of view. To the scientific student of hu- 
man behavior, it means much, and, with our increasing 
knowledge of the factors influencing behavior, the ques- 
tion of posture becomes at once relevant to the study 
of mental attitudes in their broadest meaning. The 
question of poise concerns the entire body. It seems im- 
possible for us to deal with the organism in any man- 
ner without considering it as a whole. Physical poise 
is related to mental poise; motor aftitude to mental 
attitude. 

For the sake of emphasis and also of clearness, it 
might be well to put,the cart before the horse in this 
case. We know that peripheral and internal phenomena 
are accompanied by motor manifestations. With every 
attitude, whether affective or intelligent, conscious or 
unconscious, an apparent motor attitude is in accom- 
paniment. A’ man has a keen desire for an object, or 
feels that the desired object is hopelessly beyond his 


¥ is already an axiom that one’s mental attitude to- 


reach. Here his postural tension is correspondingly in. 
creased or decreased. Here we have certain motor pro- 
cesses going on in the internal organs. These funds. 
mental motor dispositions are extremely important in 
explaining how more or less concealed attitudes pass 
over into overt action. We seem to assume a moto 
attitude to the object of our perception. Every attitude 
has an affective component. The spectator desiring 
ardently to see his friend get over the bar in the high 
jump will vigorously raise his own leg with the jumper, 
The old football-playing graduate at a home-coming 
game will push vigorously against the man next to him 
as his team charges the line. The bowler will twist his 
leg or wave his arm in the direction he desires the ball 
to take. In a sense, he is trying to bring the ball inty 
the “king-pin” by these antics. How this muscular 
activity is used depends upon the internal condition gf 
the-organism and upon the inhibitory action of the cen. 
tral nervous system conditioned by past experience. The 
concealed attitude of the substitute who jumped from 
the player’s bench to tackle an opponent about to score 
passed into overt action despite the rules. The inhibj- 
tory mechanism did not function. 

With the runner “set” on his mark, he desires to be 
as de-cerebrate and as reflex as he can be. He wants no 
distractions or inhibitions. The stimulus of the explod- 
ing cartridge alone sets him into action. His past train- 
ing (stimuli) predisposes the neuro-muscular mech- 
anism to certain reactions which are more desirable 
than others. His past sensory experience not only af- 
fects the tension of the muscles but affects the whole 
organism, The runner’s heart is beating faster, his 
respiration is deeper, glycogen is being supplied to the 
muscles in increased portions, perhaps adrenalin is 
being added to the blood stream, and countless other 
immeasurable reactions are taking place within the 
organism. Motor attitudes or “sets” are being developed 
not only in the skeletal muscles, but in the non-triated 
visceral muscles as well. The neural “pattern” or “set’ 
which affects reaction is conditioned by the integrated 
action of the intero-ceptors and the proprio-ceptots. 
The work of Sherrington, Cannon, Bechterew, Pavioy, 
and others offers abundant evidence to this end. 

Posture is ordinarily thought of as having to d 
solely with skeletal muscle. Sherrington (3) found 
bodily posture dependent upon the muscular toni 
acquired through the activity of the proprio-ceptive sys 
tem. This division of the nervous system, recognized a 
an entity by itself, has for its chief duty the reflex 
maintenance and adjustment of posture in the same 
way that “sensation of and perception of postures 
the chief portion of the psychical output of that sy 
tem.” We now have had examples of the physiologidl 
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modes of expression of the affective attitudes in various 
yisceral tonicities and postural tensions. Furthermore, 
we have good evidence that these are readily condi- 
tioned to an associated stimulus by the conditioned re- 
fex method. Conversely, can we not reverse the phe- 
nomenon and assume with evidence that the motor 
attitude can tell us much about the visceral disturb- 
ances, mental attitudes, and direction of reaction of the 
organism ? 

Kempf (4) insists upon the dual nature of the striped 
muscle and the dependence of its postural tonus upon 
the influence of the autonomic component in support 
of the conception that “‘the activities of the autonomic 
sensori-motor apparatus are projected into the func- 
tions of the skeletal muscular system and are in turn 
reciprocally reinforced by them.” In other ‘words, the 
muscle is at once a receptor and an effector. A close 
relation and interplay exists between the sensory and 
the motor circuits. 

White (5) reminds us that “the unconscious is 
keenly alive to the real motives of others and consti- 
tutes a great background of information which fur- 
nishes subtle instructions that make one feel instinct- 
ively at harmony or in opposition to others as~their 
friendly or hostile motives are unconsciously sensed.” 
In this regard he mentions a motion picture which 
lasted twenty minutes and which showed only the feet 
and part of the legs of the players. There was never 
the slightest doubt of what was going on. “If the feet 
can furnish so much information, the entire body is 
surely as informing.” 

We have several cases of spasmodic epidemics 
among children and adults with neuropathic tend- 
encies. This “psychomotor” induction, caused appar- 
ently by the suggestive attitudes of the victim, plays 
an important part in the contagion of emotions and 
feelings. Burnham (6) cites the epidemic of hysteria 
in Gross-tinz in Germany, where the epidemic spread 
from one individual to the entire school room. Attitude 
and expression suggest the corresponding idea and 
emotion. Confucius and other religious leaders have 


sensed that suitable gestures and attitudes necessarily — 


determined suitable feelings. The sthenic state of hap- 
piness is indicated by facial activity, muscular tonicity, 
and increased peripheral circulation. Conversely, the 


hanging limbs, and the flaccid facial and trunk muscles . 


of the “down and out” individual or the chronic dys- 
peptic are well known. The constant admonitions of 
the drill sergeant to his new recruits are “Heads up! 
Chins in! Look like a soldier! Act like a soldier!” The 
slang phrases “‘he is chesty” and “he is no slouch” are 
not without significance. The so-called “debutante 
slouch” popularized as a supposedly aesthetic pose by 
feminine youth some years ago could have nothing but 
a damaging effect on the skeletal and visceral muscul- 
ature. Efficient posture and certain desirable personality 
traits have long been popularly associated. Man’s ini- 
tial rise to the erect posture and the development of 
the use of his arms and hands seemed to have an ex- 
treme tonic effect in making him feel superior. 
According to the James-Lange theory of emotions, 


these feelings are due to the stimulation of certain vis- 
ceral and glandular systems. This theory is now so 
well supported by scientific proof that it might well be 
called a law. Attention is really tension of the muscles. 
Physical education gives control of the will over the 
muscles, making possible. bodily attitudes whose emo- 
tional concomitants might well be self-respect, pride, 
self-confidence and courage. Flabby muscles and weak 
will are likely to go hand in hand. 

The importance of posture is well known. Weak 
muscle tone, cramped chest, sluggish circulation, im- 
proper aeration of the lungs, digestive disturbances, 
sagging visceral organs, are some of the general evils. 
Psychiatry rightfully regards posture as becoming 
more important as a potential index of clinical value. 
Paton (7) says, “By observing closely the ordinary 
sitting and standing postures of different people, we 
get an excellent indication of the nature of some of the 
simpler but very significant habits which have had a 
great influence in shaping the personality. Often a great 
deal of light is thrown upon the steps in the genesis of 
habitual reactions by observing the peculiar and dra- 
matic attitudes assumed by the patients during the 
course of a psychosis.” 

Burnham (8) emphasis posture as a condition of 
efficient brain activity, and especially suggests that 
definite posture may condition definite emotional tend- 
encies and habits of mental activity. Certain bodily 
postures act as conditioned stimuli. The writer knows 
of a certain individual who studies best while sitting 
with one leg crossed under the body. Sleep is often 
conditioned by a certain definite position of the body. 
Most of us begin to be efficient in thinking “on paper” 
only after we open the typewriter, sit down and actu- 
ally begin to go through the movements of writing. 
Proper attitude (both motor and mental) is a condition 
favorable and necessary to activity. Apparently, we do 
nothing unless the organism is “set” for that particular 
thing. The mental attitude is a possibility for acting in.a 
certain manner and an impossibility for doing otherwise. 

Where muscular posture is associated with the activ- 
ity of the autonomic nervous system, it seems both sci- 
entific and logical to assume that conditioned reflexes 
do play an important part in the development of such 
mental attitudes as courage, confidence, self-reliance, 
responsibility, and many other highly desirable qual- 
ities. With every mental attitude, an effective and motor 
attitude is in accompaniment, thus making the so-called 
“mental attitude” a “set” of the entire organism. Con- 
versely, every affective attitude has its corresponding 
motor and mental attitude. One seldom, if ever, exists 
without the other. Kretschmer (9) says “We no longer 
say “Psychic disorders are brain disorders’.” His studies 
of the correlation of physique, posture, and character 
give much evidence that bodily disposition bespeaks a 
certain psychic type. In his correlation the whole com- 
plex of endocrine glands had a profound influence. 
Muscular posture, thus, may also be mental posture, 
and prepare the organism as a whole for more efficient 
or inefficient action according to postural habits. 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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The Romping Rompers 


A Tumbling Demonstration for Girls—Bonniz and Donnie CoTTERAL 


Texas State College for Women, and North Texas State Teachers’ College, Denton, 


UMBLING demonstrations, whose traditional 

setting has been the gymnasium, offer oppertu- 

nities, when presented on the school stage, of 
using various themes with characterization of parts, 
attractive stage setting and appropriate music. 

“The Romping Rompers” was originated for a stage 
presentation. Its general theme centers around a happy 
group of playmates who are joined in their play by a 
little darky girl. The activities of the group furnish 
the basis jor the tumbling feats, and the reactions of 
their littlke darky companion supply the comedy, This 
program has been presented by the students of the 
North Texas State Teachers’ College and the Texas 
State College for Women. 

Scene: An outdoor scene, depicting an inviting play 
space. A white picket fence extends across the back 
of the stage with an archway over a swinging gate, 


placed in the center of the fence. The swinging gate is 


Texas 


hung on spring hinges which cause it to spring shit 
after it is opened. The fence is lined on the back stage 


side with green material so nothing can be .seen behind 


it. This permits the performers to be lined up behind 
the fence out of sight at the opening of the program. 
Characters: 1. A group of from fifteen to twenty 
girls, who express a happy, spontaneous play spit 
throughout the performance. 2. Topsy, a little dark 
girl of the neighborhood, who furnishes the comedy. 
This character must be taken by a small, light weight 
and skillful tumbler, clever at characterization. 
Costumes: Half of the group wear romper suits d 
large blue and white checkered material, the other half, 
red and white. The costume is a sleeveless, one-pittt 
suit ending in bloomers, with a round white coat 
white belt, and black tie. White socks, with a band 0 
checkered material sewed on at the top, are worn wit 
white gymnasium shoes. Topsy’s costume is 4 pin 
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nper suit, with a white sash, tied at the back in a 
a ol Her short hair is braided in many pigtails, 
pt with small ribbons of various shades. 

Equipment : 1. A long line of mats across the stage. 
Mats come from the gate to meet this line. Others ex- 
tend from various points in front of the line to permit 


the action of the program. 
9. Three hoops, measuring 40, 36, and 30 inches in 


diameter, each bound with bright colored material. 

3, A rubber balloon to be blown up. 

4, A jumping rope, interwoven with material of two 
colors. 

5. A large play rubber ball of various colors or a 


basket ball. 
Time: Thirty minutes. 


Program 


I. Entrance. Music: The Happiest Skip—Crawford and Fogg. 

The stage is clear as the curtains open. Suddenly, the white 
gate is pushed open and out roll a couple in a double roll. They 
turn to the right while rolling and lead to the end of the mats. 
The gate swings shut after admitting the couple, but is pushed 
open again by another couple, who roll to the left end of the 
mats. The effect given is that the tumblers have rolled for some 
distance. As-a matter of fact the gate can be opened on the 
first’toll. The couples group themselves at opposite corners 
‘behind the mats until all the characters, except Topsy, have 
rolled in. 


Il. Spin and Wring the Dish Rag. Music: A Danish Reel— 
Crawford and Fogg. 

Partners scattered around the stage, join hands and execute 
a joyous Spin and a rapid Wring the Dish Rag. 


II. Pyramid. Music: Prelude in A, Opus 28, No. 7—Chopin. 


IV. Churn the Butter—Run the Scale. Music: The Rocking 
Horse—Crawford and Fogg. After the seventh measure, 
play the scale down and up and down. 


Partners group around the stage, leaving the center from 
front to back free. Standing back to back, with arms locked, 
they Churn the Butter a given number of times and, then, 
still in the same position, Run the Scale twice. 
VY. Entrance of Topsy. Music: Plantation 

Vol. II. 

As the tumblers are seated the second time, Topsy peeps 
over the garden gate. The rompers see her and one of them 
gets up and makes a motion as if to throw at her. Topsy dodges 
behind the fence but quickly peeps again. The rompers confer 
and decide to let her join them. They motion to her, she opens 
the gate, cakewalks in, and does a cartwheel. 


VI. Partner Roll. Music: The Happiest Skip. 

Lining up, with Topsy leading, the rompers march around 
to the end of the mats in a gay spirit and do continuous for- 
ward rolls, side by side, down the length of the mats. As cou- 
ples end the roll, they form informal groups back from the mats. 
VII. Headstands. Music: Prelude in A by Chopin. 

_ Seven tumblers take positions on the mats, forming a V 
with one tumbler at the center back for the point of the V. They 
do headstands and when their positions have been taken, the 
center girl slowly turns completely around. This is accomplished 
by turning her head slightly aud then moving her hands to keep 
the balanced position each time. While this is being done, the 
other headstanders spread their legs to a straddle position and 
close them, repeating three times. 

VIII. Dive and Forward Roll over Bodies. Music: Flowers of 
the Forest—Arnold. 

One girl kneels on hands and knees in the center, and a 
number of tumblers dive over her body, finishing in a forward 


Topsy, though doubtful, is persuaded, finally, to take a 
rm. 


Dance—Hofer. 
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The same action is repeated over the bodies of two, three 
and four players, but Topsy, although she lines up with the 
divers, steps back further in the line each time it is her turn, 
until she is left standing alone. The group insist upon Topsy 
trying the stunt. Her refusal and fear fill the rompers with a 
gleeful determination to have her try. Several times she takes 
her position “ready to go” and makes a brave start, but as she 
nears the tumblers she backs out. At each of her failures, one or 
two girls mischievously join the kneeling group, until seven 
or eight are kneeling. At last in desperation,. Topsy, with shak- 
ing knees starts with a “do or die” spirit and this time, just at 
the moment she apparently starts to jump for the dive, the 
kneeling tumblers flatten out and Topsy does continuous for- 
ward rolls over their thighs. 

IX. Balance. Music: Prelude in A—Chopin. 

A tumbler, as center of the grouping, and. Topsy, as top- 
mounter, stand in the middle of the mats. At their left, right, 
and front is a tumbler facing them who does a headstand. Fac- 
ing away from each headstander is a tumbler who does a should- 
er rest. 

Topsy takes a standing balance on the thighs of the cen- 
ter. To do this the center stands in a stride position, knees bent 
somewhat, and places her hands on Topsy’s waist. Topsy 
reaches back with one foot, placing it on one of the center's 
thighs, and, then, assisted by the center, springs up and places 
her other foot on the corresponding thigh. She balances thus, 
arms sideward, her straight body at an angle from the Center. 
The center holds Topsy around the knees. 

When the above positions have been taken, Topsy bends 
forward at the waist, letting her arms follow back and up. The 
headstanders. lower their legs to a right angle position with the 
trunk, and the shoulder-resters lower their legs which act 
permits their feet to meet the descending feet of the headstand- 
ers, thus forming an arch. The original positions are taken and 
the action repeated twice. 


X. Feature Stunts. 

These are done in the spirit of some of the rompers showing 
their favorite stunts to the group. 

1. Combination Stunt. Music: Prelude in A—Chopin. 

No. 1 lies on her back with flexed knees and No. 2 does a 
hand stand on her knees. From this position, No. 2 lets her feet 
down to No. 1’s knees, then reaches forward over No. 1’s head 
and placing hands and head on the mat, does a head stand, lift- 
ing her feet from No. 1’s knees. No. 1 then raises her legs up 
and places them against No. 2’s abdomen and carries her into 
a stomach balance. 

2. Hand Spring and Snap Up. Music: 

One player does a hand spring. Upon regaining the stand- 
ing position, she sits down and does a snap up. 

3. Horse and Rider. Music: The Galloping Horses—The 

Happiest Skip—Crawford and Fogg. 

One of the players picks Topsy up on her back in the horse 
and rider position. They gallop around the stage to the mats 
and, keeping their respective positions, do a forward roll land- 
ing in a sitting position with Topsy in back of the tumbler. 
Topsy tickles her playmate, who twists around so they are 
facing, feet touching. They both do a Fish Flop, which is a 
backward roll in, which the body is straightened out as the 
roll is taken, so the landing is made with the body full length, 
face downward on the mats. This has separated the two play- 
ers. They then do a forward roll, landing with the feet together 
once more. The tumbler tags Topsy and immediately goes into 
a continuous backward roll down the mats, and Topsy gives 
chase with a continuous forward roll. 

4. Cartwheel Through a Jumping Rope. Music: Jumping 

the Rope—Hofer Vol. II. 

Two players turn a jumping rope. A third player enters the 
rope by a cartwheel and times it so that she can jump the 
rope upon regaining her standing position. 

5. Toss the Ball. Music: Waltz—Brahms. 

No. 1 and. No. 2 stand on the mats back to back, a distance 
of about four feet from each other. No. 2 lies on her back with 
knees flexed. No. 1 goes into a headstand with a large rubber 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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N last month’s Journal a list was 

given of the schools which had sent 
a number of student members. Of 
these schools, Savage School; State 

Teacher’s College, Slippery Rock, Pa., 
Sargent School, and Wellesley have added noticeably 
to their membership during April. 

Other gratifying student returns came from Temple 
University, Philadelphia—which sent in 39 new student 
members—State Teachers College, Cortland, N.Y., Oc- 
cidental College, Los Angeles, and State Teachers Col- 
lege at LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

This interest on the part of the professional schools 
is much appreciated by the Association. It not only 
builds up the present membership, but it encourages 
the younger people to take an active interest in the 
national organization when they actually begin their 
teaching duties. 


Student 
Memberships 


© pes of the most interesting fea- 
True Physical tures of the Mid West Conven- 


tion at Milwaukee occurred at the 
Luncheon Assembly when three of the 
pioneers in physical education in Amer- 
ica stood up in company with sons who have also chos- 
en this profession as their life work. 

William Reuter and son, Hans C. Reuter, constitute 
one pair of these fathers and sons. William Reuter has 
taught physical education for 53 years, most of the 
time in Davenport, Iowa. His son has taught physical 
education classes for 19 years at La Crosse State 
Teachers college. This family is all the more inter- 
esting because it has three generations of physical 
education workers. There is another son, Fred Reuter, 
who is head of boys physical education at Withrow 
High School, Cincinnati, and a grandson who is taking 
the physical education course at La Crosse. 

Dr. Robert Nohr, Sr., of Cincinnati, Ohio, who has 
given 40 years of service to physical education, was 
next introduced with his son, Robert, Jr. The latter 
after 17 years of study and teaching is located on the 
staff of the University of Wisconsin. Another son has 


Education 
Families 
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taught three years at the new : ‘ 
School, Cincinnati. Western Hills High 

George Wittich and son, Walter, were the third pa; 
to be given the applause of the interested audience ie 
Wittich graduated from the Milwaukee Normal Schoo 
in 1881 and has had 40 years of prominent activity j 
Washington, D.C., St. Louis, Missouri, and Mea 
Wisconsin. He introduced America’s first public school 
field day in 1897 when he directed 13,000 St pit 
children in their activities. His son, Walter 5 Wittich 
is at present director of Physical Education at the State 
Teachers’ college, La Crosse. 

Apart from the unusual and novel aspect of this 
event, there is a more serious consideration—that of the 
abiding faith of these older men in physical education: 
a faith so secure that they are glad to have their aint 
follow them in the profession. 

Times and systems may change, but belief in the 
worth of Physical Education, such as these Pioneers 
have maintained, will remain the foundation upon which 
our profession must build. 


Cy the Saturday morning of the 


en Convention a short business meet- 
Meetings ing of the Association was held and 
in Boston the following business was transacted, 


Dr. R: Tait McKenzie was elected to 

Honorary Membership in the American Physical Education 
Association.’ 

The following three members at large were elected to the 
National Council— ‘ 

Professor Tucker Jones, William and Mary College. 

N. P. Neilson, State Department of Education, California, 

Dr. A. S. Lamb, McGill University, Canada. 

The invitations presented by different cities to hold the 


annual convention of the American Physical Education Asso- 


ciation were read before the general meeting. 

President Maroney presented the names of the various 
committees he had appointed for study upon problems very 
important to the National Association and to its members. The 
results of these studies are later to be printed in the Journal 
and also to be made available in pamphlet form for general 
information purposes. The personnel of the various commit- 
tees is given in Dr. Maroney’s editorial report in this issue. 

Resolutions were read by Miss Agnes Wayman and Mr. 
Randall Warden, relative to the acknowledgment of President 
Herbert Hoover’s telegram of greetings’ to the convention and 
to the appreciation of the Association to the various officials 
connected with the planning and administration of the Boston 
Convention. 

Saturday noon the Executive Council held a short meeting. 
Dt. William Burdick reported on the study of Convention set- 
ups, urging that the Association in the future present definite 
agreements to be accepted by the city requesting the conven- 
tion. Passed. 

The report of Dr. A. G. Ireland on state certification was 
approved and the committee was retained to draft the report 
for purposes of circularization and to introduce it for final 
acceptance at the Christmas meetings. 

Dr. Maroney discussed a Necrology Committee for the 
purpose of writing people intimately connected with the de- 
ceased. It was the sentiment of the group that this committe 
should not be a permanent one, but should be chosen each time 
from the individuals best adapted to the particular assignment. 

Dr. Jesse Williams reported that the Eastern Sestion had 
decided to hold its 1931 Convention at Trenton, N. J, até 
time previous to the holding of the National Convention. 

Dr. A. G. Ireland presented the report of the committee a 
Honor Awards which was accepted. 
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President F. W. Maroney reported on the progress of the 


; mittees. 
“resse Williams moved the establishment of a Men’s 
College Section of Physical Education. Passed.» _ 
It was voted to hold the Christmas Council meetings at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. Meeting adjourned. 


Renewed Interest in the A.P.E.A. 
By F. W. Maroney, M.D., President 


HE well attended and enthusiastic conventions 
held in Birmingham, Milwaukee, and Boston are 
all indicative of new interest and growth in Na- 
tional Physical Education. The convention arrange- 
ments were superb; the programs were well arranged 
and the attendance, was most gratifying. The speakers 
invited to the programs contributed much to the ad- 
yancement of National Physical and Health Education. 
We have had over two thousand new members join 
the Association within the yast year. I believe that 
there are many reasons for this increase in membership : 

A. The reduced membership fee; 

B. The new, popular magazine ; 

C. The contributions which men and women leaders 
have made in encouraging their teachers and 
students to join the National Association. 

It has been a pleasure for me to work with the 
hundreds of men and women who are vitally interested 
in the National Program and I gladly submit the fol- 
lowing list of National Committees that have and are 
working tirelessly and faithfully for the cause. The 


profession awaits with anticipation the results of their 


‘studies. | 
American Physical Education Association 
NATIONAL COMMITTEES 


Convention Set-Up 


Dr. William E. Burdick, Chairman 
Mr. A. B. Horne, Miss Vera Gardiner 
Spalding & Bros. Mr. Emil Rath 

Dr. Chas. H. Keene Mr. Herman J. Norton 
Mr. W. E. Short Mr. Wm. T. Rowe 
Mr. Randall D. Warden “Mr. V. S. Blanchard 
Dr. A. P. Way Mr. C. L. Schrader 
Mr. Henry Schnelle Mr. James E. Rogers 
Mr. John Barnes Pratt Miss Mazie V. Scanlan 
Mr. E. C. Delaporte Dr. J. H. McCurdy 


Constitution Committee 


Dr. C. L. Brownell, Chairman 

Miss Agnes R. Wayman Dr. Charles H. Keene 

Dr. Ruth Elliott Dr. Harry Scott 

Miss Mabel Lee Professor Wm. L. LaPorte 
Ar. Gertrude Moulton Mr. Wm. G. Moorhead 
Miss Martha Barksdale Mr. James E. Rogers 

Miss Helen McKinstry Dr. William Burdick 

Miss Bunting Mr. Walter J. Wittich 
Miss Jessie R. Garrison Dr. Allen G. Ireland 

Dr. J. Anna Norris Miss Marquerite M. Hussey 
Mr. E. J. Everts Miss Helen W. Hazelton 


Finance Committee 


Mr. Randall D. Warden, Chairman 
Mr. Carl L. Schrader 
Miss Margaret A. McKee 


Miss Florence Somers 
J. R. Sharman 


Dr. A. P. Way 
Dr. P. C. Phillips 
Dr. R. C. Cubbon 


~Dr. C. W. Savage 


Committee on N. E. A. Affiliation 


Dr. William E. Burdick, Chairman 
Mr. Carl L. Schrader Dr. J. R. Sharman 
Miss Ethel Perrin 


Honor Award Committee 


Dr. Allen G. Ireland, Chairman 
Dr. John F. Bovard Miss Margaret McKee 
Mr. Franklin J. Gray Mr. Edgar W. Everts 
Mr. Emil Rath Professor Wm. R. LaPorte 
Dr. J. Anna Norris Miss Vera Gardiner 
Dr. A. D. Browne 


State Certification Committee 


Dr. Allen G. Ireland, Chairman 
Mr. N. P. Neilson Mr. Carl L. Schrader 
Mr. Wm. G. Moorhead Dr. Frederick Rand Rogers 


Committee on Professional Objectives 


Dr. J, F. Williams, Chairman 
Miss Mary C. Coleman 
Miss Mary Gross 
—Miss Blanche Trilling 
Miss Helen Smith 
Miss Alice Belding 
Miss Ruth Evans 
Miss Rosalind Cassidy 
Mrs. Alma Ruhmschussel 
Miss Vera Gardiner 
Miss Mary Weiss 
Miss Myra T. Crossman 
Miss Dorothy Gibling 


Code of Ethics Committee 


Dr. Harry Scott, Chairman 
Mr. Carl L. Schrader Professor Lloyd 
Dr. J. F. Williams . Mr. Henry Schnelle 
Miss Ethel Perrin Mr. Herman Norton 
Mr. Francis Dougherty 
Miss Vera Gardiner 
Miss Christine Dobbins 
Mr. Kirk Montague 
Mr. Franklin Armstrong 
Mr. Wm. G. Moorhead 
Dr. Carl Ziegler 
Miss Margaret McKee 
Dr. Lamb 
Miss Lena Walmsley 


Professor Lloyd 
Mr. A. S. Hotchkiss 
Mr. C. M. Miles 
Dr. Harry Burns 
Dr. C. O. Molander 
Dr. A. K. Aldinger 
Dr. David K. Brace 
Dr. John Bovard 
Dr. Sven Lokrantz 
Mr. Henry J. Schnelle 
Dr. C. B. Lewis 
Mr. Kraft 


Mr. Alonzo A. Stagg 
Professor St. John 

Miss Jessie R. Garrison 
Mr. Tucker Jones 

Dr. Fred Cozens 

Dr. Sharp 

Professor Rosalind Cassidy 
Professor Henry M. Foster 
Professor G. B. Johnson 


BOOKLET COMMITTEES 
Individual and Corrective Gymnastics 


Professor George T. Stafford, Chairman 
Miss Lillian C. Drew Mr. Daugherty 
Miss Claire Colestock Mr. Norman Fradd 
Miss Hazel Cooper Mr. H. G. Metcalf 
Dr. Charles L. Lowman Miss Mabel Bockelman 
Miss Clara I. Rausch 


Swimming Pools—Construction and Administration 


Mr. George D. Butler, Chairman 
Mr. V. S. Blanchard Professor F. W. Luehring 
Mr. C. H. Burkhardt Miss Margaret McKee 
Mr. Harold W. Herkimer Miss Helen McKinstry 
Mr. Strong Hinman Miss Nita C. Sheffield 
Dr. A. P. Way 


Gymnasium and Athletic Field Equipment 


Mr. Carl L. Burkhardt, Chairman 
Mr. Herman J. Norton Miss Vera Gardiner 
Miss Myra T. Crossman Mr. Strong Hinman 
Mr. Henry J. Schnelle Mr. Frank Lloyd 
Miss Ruth Evans Mr. John N. Richards 


(Concluded on page 46) 
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Authentic Costumes for olk 


By Laura May Hit 
Director of Physical Education for Women, Southeastern Teachers’ College, Durant, Oklahoma 


Belgium 
HERE is little, except in certain districts of the 
Ardennes and less frequented parts of the coun- 
try, in the present day costume of the Belgian 
women to distinguish them from women of any large 
town of eastern France or even of Paris itself ; although 


—— 


MORRIS 
Color Scheme 

Man—Black pants, shoes, and hat. White coat with green sash. Pink 

ribbons across coat and hanging from hat. Leather thongs with 

bells on leg. White handkerchief. Colored wand. 
fashions and customs in the larger country towns of 
Belgium do not change very rapidly. In Antwerp and 
several other towns on the German and Dutch frontiers, 
however, many of the older women are seen still wear- 
ing the deep white collars of former times, velvet 
bodices and “coif-like” caps with lace wings. In Bruges 
the women appear in long black capes and tight little 
white caps trimmed with lace and fastened under the 
chin with narrow ties. Still another very picturesque 
head-dress is the long basket-like bonnet edged with 
iace which some of the Flemish women still wear. The 
full skirt is most often made of striped materials. The 
bodice is close-fitting and made of plain colored cloth, 
as in the apron. Sabots are worn on the feet as in Hol- 
land, Brittany and Normandy. 

The Flemish milkmaid wears a white cap and blouse 
trimmed with lace ruffles. The skirt is full and long and 
of dark colored cloth. Over it she wears a white, lace 
trimmed apron. A very pretty flowered shawl around 
the shoulders completes her dress. 

SUGGESTED COSTUMES 


Man: Head-dress: Stocking cap of some colored, knitted 
wool. Shirt: Bright blue, smock-like shirt. Trousers: Long 


black breeches. Footwear: Black shoes or sabots. Accessories: 
Red sash or belt around waist. ; 

W oman—Head-dress: White muslin cap trimmed with lace 
Blouse: White muslin with a bright figured shawl around 
shoulders. Bodice: Dark red bodice laced with black velvet rip. 
bons. Skirt: Black skirt trimmed with red bands. Apron: White 
apron trimmed with orange, red and black bands. Footwear: 
Red stockings and sabots. 


REFERENCE LIST OF PICTURES 


Belgium 
Peasants int, Studio Vol. 31 P. 173 
“‘Women of All Nations” Vol. 2 P, 739 
Flemish Milkmaid........ “Belgian Life In Town and Country” P, 134 
Woman of Antwerp...... “Belgian Life In Town and Country” P. 134 
Peasant Woman (Headdress) of Flanders...... *N.G. Vol. 47 P. 502 
Peasant Man of Fianders. *N. G. Vol. 47 P. 502 
Peasant Women of Flanders ................. *N. G. Vol. 47 P. 524.25 


*International Studio and National Geographic Magazines. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
“A Flemish Byway’’—Alfred F. Loomis, Country Life 23; 59.69 
“Belgium’’—Clive Holland in ‘“‘Women of All Nations.” 
“Through the Back Doors of Belgium’’—Melville Chater. National 
Geographic—May, 1925. 
“Inexpensive Costumes for Plays and Pageants.”—Nina B. Lamb- 
kin. Playground 16; 119-20. 


British Isles 


NE finds less in the way of peasant costumes in 

England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland than any 
other European Country unless it is Belgium. The 
English have no dress which is strictly a peasant 
costume, and for their country dances we have to go 
back to the later 18th and early 19th centuries for 
ideas as to costuming. At that time the peasants wore 


WELSH 
Color Scheme 


Woman—Pink skirt and stockings. Black vest, hat and shoes. White 
blouse and cap. 
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s very similar to the one worn at the present time 
and the Tyrol. It consisted of a 
full skirt, long full apron, velvet bodice laced in front, 
white blouse with short puffed sleeves, white ruffled 


SCOTLAND 
Color Scheme 
Man and Woman—Kilties, socks, shoulder scarfs, and caps of Scotch 


plaid. White blouses. Black jackets and shoes. 
cap with a small bow of colored ribbon on one side, and 
white stockings and black shoes. Sometimes the peas- 
ant woman wore a large straw hat over a close-fitting 
cap decorated with embroideries. The peasant man 
was dressed in short colored breeches, vest and coat, 
white shirt, white or colored stockings, low shoes and 
a broad-brimmed hat. At times we see the Kate Green- 
away costume being used, especially for children. The 
empire style dress is made with a short bodice, trimmed 
with ruffles around neck and sleeves and with a full 
skirt. With this costume is worn a ruffled cap, white 
stockings and black pumps. The boy has on a smock- 
like coat with broad collar, cuffs and belt, short 
breeches, stockings, low buckled shoes and a_ broad- 
brimmed hat. 

The costume used by the Morris dancers is very 
elaborate. In its details it alters from village to vil- 
lage, but in general characteristics it varies very little. 
The hat usually worn is a black silk or beaver box hat 
with a band round the brim of many colored ribbons 
hanging in streamers down the back, and decorated 
with bundles of fresh or artificial flowers and occasion- 
ally feathers. Instead of flowers, two large rosettes 
were often worn like cockades, one at each side. In 
some villages, “Bowlers,” similarly decorated, were 
worn instead of box hats; or cricket-caps of colored 
flannel, often with a distinctive badge above the peak. 
The shirts are of white linen with pleated fronts and 
sleeves and a small turn down collar, with or without a 
tie. They are decked back and front with small rosettes, 
bundles of colored ribbons, brooches, scarf pins and 
other trinkets. In the Forest of Dean, the Morris 
dancers used to wear upon their shirts as many as 


twenty yards of four-inch ribbon of various bright 
colors, arranged in double folds so as to completely 
cover the front and the back. Sometimes white woolen 
sweaters are worn over the shirts. The only ornament 
on the sleeves are ribbons tied in a bow above the cuff 
and the elbow. These seem to have been invariable. 
Formerly they wore cord breeches with ribbons round 
the knees and rough woolen blue-grey or white stock- 
ings. At the present time white ducks or trousers, black 
cloth or white flannel, are more usual. The boots are of 
the lightest make that are compatible with the nature of 
the ground. The pads of bells worn on both shins form 
one of the most important and distinctive items of the 
Morris dress. A common form consists of a square or 
oblong piece of leather, slit to within about an inch of 
top and bottom so as to form four to seven vertical 
strips upon each of which four to six bells are stitched. 
The size of the pad varies in length from six to nine 
inches; in breadth from five to seven inches, the 
width being slightly more than the vertical measure- 
ment. The bells are usually uniform in size and are tied 
firmly at the top and loosely at the bottom so that the 
pad may sway with the steps and the bells ring more 
loudly. Sometimes the dancers carry sticks in one or 
both hands. These sticks are from 20 to 26 inches long 
and from 3% to 1% inches in diameter. They are plain 
and unvarnished or painted red and white, or orange 
and blue in bands, spirally like a barber’s pole; or in 
three equal bands, white or orange in the middle and 
red and blue at the ends. In all the villages where the 
sticks are not used, each dancer carries two white hand- 
kerchiefs, made of stout material and long enough to 
reach within an inch or so of the ground when the arms 
are hanging down by the sides. In all dances in which 
hand-clapping occurs, handkerchiefs, if used, are tied 
to the fingers. Colored handkerchiefs are never used. 
(Continued on page 43) 


IRELAND 
Color Scheme 


Woman—Blue, black and white striped skirt—blue panniers. 
blouse. Black vest and shoes. Irish lace collar. 
Man—Blue pants. Black cut-away coat. Black shoes. 
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Mr. Arthur V. G. Upton, State Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, West Virginia, succeeded Melville Stewart who is now 
on the faculty of the University of West Virginia. 

Dr. D. Oberteuffer, Ohio Supervisor of Physical Education, 
succeeded Dr. Clifford L. Brownell who is now associate pro- 
fessor of physical education at Columbia University. 

Mr. Henry E. Detherage, State Director of Hygiene and 
Physical Education, Missouri, succeeded Dr. Henry S. Curtis 
who is now attending courses at Columbia and is working with 
Strayer and Englehardt. 

Mr. Francis G. Blair, Illinois State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction appointed Louis Kulcinski, state director of physical 
education. Illinois makes the 20th state with a state director. 
There are now 36 states with laws representing 90 per cent of 
the population of the country ; 31 states with laws and courses of 
study representing 80 per cent of the population; and 20 states 
with laws, programs and state directors representing 65 per cent 
of the population. 

Remarkable field houses are being built by the universities 
and colleges. Some of the best ones’ visited by the writer were 
those at the Universities of West Virginia, Minnesota, Mich- 
igan, Iowa, and Yale. The University of Minnesota has made 
special use of the space under the seats of the stadium for 
rooms in intramural sports, correctives and physical education. 
The use of this valuable space for hand-ball courts and squash 
courts has been done most completely. 

The University of Pennsylvania has built a new physical 
education plant with excellent gymnasiums and pools. The 
palestra built for basketball is perhaps the finest in the country. 

The newest and one of the finest Women’s Physical Educa- 
tion Buildings is at the University of Washington, under the 
direction of Miss Mary Gross. 

Henry Foster is head of the four year major course at the 
University of Washington, Seattle. 

H. H. House is head of the four year major course at the 
State College of Washington, Pullman. 

The town of Pullman with a population of 4000 has one of 
the finest high school gymnasiums for its size. 

Bowling Green, Ohio, with a population of 6000, has one of 
the best planned, laid out gymnasium plants in connection with 
its high school. 

Dr. C. V. Langton is dean of the School of Physical Edu- 
cation and Hygiene at Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis. 

Carl P. Schott is head of the Division of Physical Educa- 
tion and Athletics at the University of West Virginia which in- 
cludes the four departments of intercollegiate sports, two years 
prescribed physical education, intramural program, and the four 
year major course for teachers of physical education. 

Dr. Harry A. Scott is head of a similar course at the Rice 
Institute, Houston, Texas. 

Soccer is becoming a popular game for junior high school 
boys throughout the country. As a sport soccer has grown by 
leaps and bounds in both junior and senior high schools. In 
Maryland practically all junior and senior high schools play 
soccer football. Very few play intercollegiate football. 

Touch football also is becoming a popular game especially 
in the elementary grades. For the fifth, sixth and seventh grades 
it is an excellent and safe sport adapted to these ages. 

Speed ball is developing rapidly throughout colleges and 
universities as one of the most popular intramural sports. 

In different sections of the country in large cities where it 
is difficult to get ample school area for play purposes, they are 
building schools next to parks or park property. This has 
been done at Trenton, Minneapolis, and Portland. At Portland 
two of the high schools are on park property adjacent to the 
play and stadium field, and excellent accommodations have been 
given the schools for their outdoor play and athletic activities. 
In these cities the park board keeps up the grounds. This shows 
fine cooperation between the School Board and Park Board. 


-will be at Detroit (1931). This will be held in connection 


The famous Ling Medal was presented to 
State Director of Massachusetts, by President FW. Me 
at the annual banquet of the A. P. E. A,, Hotel Statler 2 
recognition of his contribution to the health and physical fitn ; 
of American youth. The Ling Medal is presented by the Lin 
Foundation, which was organized by Dr. S. Lokrantz of i 
Angeles. 

* * * 

Over 2500 people registered at the national convention This 
is by over 1000 the largest meeting of the A.P.E.A. Men and 
women, leaders in Physical Education, from all over the 
country, were present. Almost every state was represented, 
Familiar names from the north, south, east, and west were 
present. It was a glorious convention. The best ever, 

* * * 


The next meeting of the national convention of the APEA 


with the Mid-West Section. The 1931 meeting of the Eastery 

Section will be held at Trenton, New Jersey. The 1931 meeting 

of the Southern Section will be held at Louisville, Kentucky, Ajj 

three meetings at Detroit, Trenton, and Louisville, promise big 

successful conventions next year. ; 


There were many outstanding high spots recorded at the 
Boston national meeting. The letter of greeting sent by Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover when read by Chairman Schrader at the 
large opening night meeting was received with hearty applause, 

* 


One of the fine and most unique events was the Boston Tea 
Party at Faneuil Hall, sponsored by the Boston Teacher’s Club, 
Tea was poured by Mrs. Frank G. Allen, wife of the Governor 
of the state of Massachusetts. This is the first time that such 
a tea and reception has been given in this famous historic 
cradle of American liberty. 

x * * 

Mr. Strong Hinman, Director of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, Wichita, Kansas; was elected Chairman of the Public 
Schools Section of the A.P.E.A., succeeding William G. Moor- 
head, State Director of Pennsylvania. 

* * * 

June 24-29, 1930 is the time and Buffalo, New York, the 
Queen City of the Lakes, is the place appointed for the 34th 
National Turnfest. Over 30,000 personal invitations have been 
mailed to Turners all over the country. From present indica- 
tions there will be an enormous gathering and the very best 
in Turnfest work for both sexes will be demonstrated by the 
various societies attending. 

* * * 

The University of Southern California will dedicate its new 
physical education building on Friday, June 6, according to an 
announcement by Professor William R. LaPorte. Dr. William 
H. Kilpatrick of Teachers’ College, Columbia, will be the dedi- 
cation speaker. This structure will constitute a large “U” in 
the center of which will be a central recreational swimming 
pool. It will provide classroom and office space for the com- 
bined men’s and women’s departments of physical education, 
quarters for the student health service, two swimming pools— 
one instructional and one recreational—and lockers and shower 
rooms for varsity teams. 

* * * 

The International Hygiene Exhibition and World Health 
Congress will meet at Dresden from May 17 until October, 1930. 
Two special delegations from America will visit this congress 
The first delegation will leave from New York City June M4 
and will return August 3. There will be a second group, maitly 
of physicians, leaving New York City July 11 and returning 
August 31. Full particulars may be obtained from Dr. R 
Woerner, 393 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
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E wish through the Journal of Health 
and Physical Education to express our 


pleasure in meeting in Birmingham, 
Milwaukee, and in Boston so many of 
our old friends in the Profession and. 
to again have the opportunity to thank 
them for their continued cooperation. 


An unsolicited expression of satisfac- 
tion in our goods and service from so 
many surely adds in a large measure to 
the joy of living. 


To those who do not know us at all, 
we are asking for the opportunity to 


serve. 


ALDRICH & ALDRICH, Inc. 
Established, 1912 


Office and Factory: Factories: 
1857 Milwaukee Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. Sidney, Ohio 
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HERE are many teachers who are planning to 
take a summer vacation in Europe and many of 
them wish to visit centers of physical activity and 
interest. On a number of occasions I have been re- 
quested to help plan a trip of this kind through the 
countries with which I am most familiar and | hope 
that this little article will be of value to prospective 
travelers. 


Sweden 


This summer, in connection with the great Swedish 
exposition which will open in Stockholm on May 18 
and last all summer, there will be a big gymnastic fes- 
tival from June 6-9; 15000 gymnasts—of all ages— 
will participate. All the Scandinavian countries—Fin- 
land, Norway, Denmark and Sweden—will be repre- 
sented. A physical education convention will be held at 
the same time in which Swedish gymnasts from all 
parts of the world are expected to participate. 

Elli Bjorksten, the Finnish educator from Helsing- 
fors University, will conduct a course in women’s gym- 
nastics in Sigtuna, Sweden, this summer. The date 
for this course is not settled yet, but it will probably 
be during the month of July and the first part of 
August. A person interested in Physical Education 
who makes a visit to Scandinavia this summer should 
not fail to make Elli Bjorksten’s acquaintance. She is 
a master teacher and to be in one of her classes is an 
experience never to be forgotten. 

The fundamental theme in Miss Bjorksten’s teach- 
ing is Education through Physical Education. She 
thinks that every voluntary movement has its spiritual 
effect.. A movement made with energy and concentra- 
tion has a stimulating effect; made with “springy” 
lightness it awakens happiness and spiritual freedom; 
made indifferently the effect is dulling. It is the in- 
structor’s problem to make the gymnastic lesson an 
hour during which repressed inner happiness and vi- 
vacity may be expressed in movements and rhythm and 
the student’s imagination may paint pictures which are 
transformed into movements and play. Such an ideal 
gymnastic lesson requires a teacher with ideal leadership 
qualities. 

The teachings of Elli Bjorksten can be embraced by 
anyone who wishes to carry on the ideals of Ling, the 
“father” of Swedish gymnastics. As long as any phys- 
ical education work strives for the ideal, ‘Health, 
beauty and character,” it is true to Ling’s ideals, which 
only too often have been frustrated by a faulty appli- 
cation of his methods. 

The key to Elli Bjorksten’s influence on her students 
is, that she is an artist as well as a teacher. Once she 
said that the worth of gymnastics is dependent upon the 


P rofessional V acationing in Sweden and 


By KersTiIn V. Tuortry 


>A Physical Education Department for Women 


University of Nebraska 

right use of rhythm. Used in the right way, rhythm js 
a wonderful means of help for freedom in movement: 
but misunderstood, the effect of rhythm will be destroy. 
ing. As rhythm has come to be used in this modern 
gymnastics for women, music has to a large degree 
come to accompany rhythm. Music handled with jn. 
telligence and understanding is an inestimable help, byt 
it can also by insufficient use give the very opposite 
effect. Elli Bjorksten has warned against the uncrit. 
ical use of music. She says, “It is above all, the exhil. 
irating bodily movements we ought to call forth and 
use in gymnastics, because without happiness a gym. 
nastic lesson has more or less failed.” 

In addition to Sigtuna, another place which is yery 
much worth while’ visiting is Naas. Naas is a big estate 
and the old manorhouse is situated a little less than 
twenty miles east of Gothenburg, in one of the most 
beautiful parts of Sweden, a smiling landscape of 
sparkling watercourses, verdant meadows, thickly 
wooded parks and pine clad slopes. The district js 
dominated by the manor house, visible for miles around, 
The massive foundation of this castle dates back to the 
Middle Ages, and during the past centuries it has be- 
longed to distinguished Swedish noblemen. In 186 
the property passed by purchase into the hands of a 
wealthy Gothenburg merchant, August Abrahamson, 
Interested as he was in people’s pastime activities, he 
encouraged woodcarving, sloyd and other handicrafts 
among the people on his estate, and in 1872 he founded 
a manual training school, the Naas’ Sloyd-teachers 
Training School. It is from this that the Naas insti- 
tution with its many branches developed. Naas has 
thus become the chief training ground in Sweden for 
the study and practice of games and sports. These 
courses have contributed more than anything else in 
making the old singing games and folk dances of 
Scandinavia known and popular. Courses for teach- 
ers of metal work, paste board work, drawing, wood- 
catving and sloyd, weaving and household manage: 
ment have been included in the program. 

The task that Naas sets for itself is not confined to 
the technical instruction given in the various courses. 
Naas has become a summer home for educators of dif- 
ferent ages, a home which affords recreation, physical 
relaxation and mental refreshment. The social life of 
Naas has a charm of its own that is derived from the 
frankness and freedom from constraint that stamps the 
community. Those taking part in the courses live it 
small pavilions close to the institution—guests live in 
the castle. Clubrooms with pianos, newspapers, and 
libraries are provided. Social evenings take place now 
and then; and on solemn occasions or. more importanl 
anniversaries entertainments are arranged at which the 
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peauti fully furnished manor-house is thrown open to 
all the guests. The strongest impression, however, 
that a visitor carries away with him after a summer’s 
Naas is that of singing games and folk dances, 
in which the members of all the different courses take 

rt every evening. The mid-summer celebration, which 
is a big local festival, attracts visitors from far and 
near. By the influx of participants from abroad which 
at times is quite considerable, Naas has become a cul- 
tural medium which enables strangers, not only from 
Europe and the United States but from all parts of the 
globe, to become familiar with Swedish education and 
culture, and has enabled Swedish educator’ to receive 
stimulating impulses from abroad. 

The summer courses of 1930 start on June 1] and 
July 24. The first ends on July 18 and the second on 
August 30. Entrance fee is five kronor, payable as 
soon as the applicant has been informed that he can be 
received at the institution and not reclaimable under 
any circumstances. General fee for instruction is fifty 
kronor. Board and lodging for the course is charged 
at the rate of 200 kronor for unshared room, 185 kron- 
or for shared room, 175 kronor for (male) members 
of the course who live in lodging accommodation. Vis- 
itors who come to Naas for a shorter time are charged 
five kronor a day for board and room. One dollar in 
Swedish money is three kronor and seventy-five ore 
(100 ore in one krona). Application for admission to 
any of the courses must be made in -writing and en- 
closed with birth certificate, copies of testimonal ot 
teaching done—women must also enclose medical cer- 
tificate—and the application should be sent as early* 
as possible to Mr. Rurik Holm, D.D., Ph.D., August 
Abrahamson’s Foundation, Naas, Floda_ Station, 
Sweden. 


stay at 


Denmark 


At People’s College, Ollerup, Denmark, a course for 

women is taught during the summer, May 1 to Aug- 
ust 1; a course for American teachers of Physical Ed- 
ucation is also held from July 1 to August 17. The 
Central School of Hygiene and Physical Education, 
now the Russell Sage College, at 610 Lexington Ave., 
New York City, will give further information in re- 
gard to this course for American women teachers. Vis- 
itors who wish to stay for a short time only are al- 
ways welcome as long as there is room for them. They 
are charged ten kronor a day for room and board. 
. Last summer there was a group of over thirty Amer- 
ican teachers who attended the Bukh school at Ollerup. 
This was the fifth group to make this visit; and as a 
consequence, there are in America many ardent follow- 
ers of the Bukh system. 

Bukh, like Miss Bjorksten, is an outstanding per- 
sonality in modern physical education and has attracted 
followers from all over the world.- Like her, he has 
striven to impart the true essence of Ling’s beliefs ; and 


(Concluded on page 44) 


sei ,d\pplication for admission to the early summer courses will not be 
_. = unless they arrive by May 1, and for the late summer course 
15 Pplications must be dispatched so as to arrive not later than June 
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Russell Sage College 


School of Physical Education and Hygiene 


Formerly The Central School of Hygiene and 
Physical Education 


Offers 


A Four Year Course leading to the B.S. 
degree in Physical Education 


N September, 1930, the School will 

become a definite part of the college 
in Troy, New York. The first two years 
of the course are devoted largely to cul- 
tural subjects and the last two years to 
technical training. The faculty of the 
Central School including Miss Helen Mc- 
Kinstry, B.S., Director, will continue with 
the school in its new home. 


For catalogue address 


MISS DORIS CROCKETT, Registrar 
Russell Sage College Troy, New York 


ITHACA SCHOOL 
OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


| gore prepared in three years to teach 
Physical Education, coach athletic teams, 
and to supervise playgrounds in Ne, York 
State and all other states granting reciproc- 
ity. In 4 years graduates receive the Bache- 
lor of Physical Education degree, making 
them eligible to teach anywhere in the United 
States. Large faculty, including “Jack” 
Moakley, head coach of 1920 Olympic team, 
and Walter O’Connell, wrestling coach, 1924 
Olympic team. Unusual opportunities for 
practice teaching and observation of games. 
Co-educational. Athletic field. Gymnasium. 
Dormitories. Camp. Graduates in demand. 
Ten weeks Summer Term opens June 23. 
Earn residence credit toward the Degree in - 
vacation time. 


Fall Term begins October 9th 
Send for catalog 
Laurence S. Hill, Dean 
226 DeWITT PARK ITHACA, N. Y. 
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Newer Teadencies in Camping Education 


By Barsara ELten Joy 


Lecturer in Camping, University of Iowa. Director of Joy Camps, Hazelhurst, Wisconsin 
Former Director of Outdoor Education, Camp Fire Girls of America 


education which must be recognized when con- 

sidering the question of training for camp lead- 
ership. These tendencies are distinctly noticeable in 
those camps run by people trained and interested in 
education and are of particular interest to this group 
because so many physical education majors go into 
camp work. For the most part, these tendencies are in 
the right direction, and are encouraging, indeed, to 
those of us who are interested primarily in the reasons 
for the development of camping in the first place; to 
get city boys and girls out into the open, to set them 
free from the strains and pressure of city and school 
life, and to enable them to grow in desirable ways. 

I will run over a few of these newer tendencies, the 
first seven of which will be seen to be under the general 
heading of progressive education. First, there is the 
tendency in organized camping today away from mili- 
tary terminology and procedure. Not only is this seen 
in the lessening of marching, military formations, etc., 
and in a departure from rigid organization along army 
camp lines, but in the desire to scatter tents or cabins 
around the camp site, instead of the precise and un- 
imaginative straight tent rows. Next, (second), there is 
a tendency away from school nomenclature of all kinds, 
the “class period” idea, the constant rush from one 
short class to another. Intelligent children particularly 
resent this scheme of camp organization because it so 
closely resembles the ordinary school. As one child of 
_ twelve, already bored with the organized camp said, 
there is “not enough random” in camp. The camp, un- 
like the school, is free from unfortunate traditions, and 
we must keep it so. 

Third, there is evident in the better camps less mo- 
notonous daily routine, less over-schedulization, less 
strenuous programming. The complaint has been made 
that camps tire girls out, that the strain of a highly 
organized and strictly scheduled day is too much for 
many girls on top of a strenuous school year. To coun- 
teract this, many camps offer a “choice” program, a 
flexible schedule is followed, and there are enough 
changes and opportunities for spontaneous activities to 
relieve the day of monotony and the whole camp period 
af sameness and easily predictable routine. 

Fourth. We hear much of the question of competition 
nowadays, and it is to the credit of camping that too 
much of a good thing is being recognized as such. The 
sort of competition in which one tribe or team struggles 
all summer to beat the other one with a greater accumu- 
lation of points in water and land sports, crafts, nature 
lore identification, and posture, as well as that much 
more insidious method of motivation by which individ- 
* Paper given at Mid-West Meeting of College Women Directors’ Society. 


"T eserat are certain newer tendencies in camping 


uals compete directly for the honor of being the best 
swimmer, athlete, sport, etc. is being abandoned by many 
camps, Both kinds of competition put the camper under 
emotional and physical strain, and are quite unneces. 
sary. Emphasis is placed on the improvement of the 
individual over her own previous skill, ability ang 
knowledge, and no sets of accomplishments are set up 
which make the girl at the bottom discouraged with her 
own progress, however encouraging that progress may 
be in her own individual case, when compared with the 
records of those more fortunately endowed or trained, 
The only kind of competition by groups which could be 
rightly used in camp is the kind mentioned by Miss 
Thomas in the 1929 Official Handbook. I am not speak. 
ing, of course, of informal and spontaneous competi- 
tion, such as an evening baseball game between groups, 
an impromptu water sports day, a camp craft contest, 
or a song contest, but of consistent, organized, intense 
competition. 

Fifth, there is a tendency, quite decided, against an 
elaborate system of awards and honors in camping. 
Campers are quite satisfied with the pleasure and sat- 
isfaction they get out of doing things in camp and they 
are sufficiently endowed with that “insatiable curiosity 
to find out” to make adult-devised artificial motivation 
superfluous. Two large organization camps, one in the 
Far West and one in the Middle West abandoned all 
honors and awards at the beginning of one season, and 
such a change brought little surprise from the campers 
and such comments as were made were highly com- 
mendatory. The camp environment is_ stimulating 
enough in itself so that, provided there is intelligent 
and well-trained leadership, little or no artificial moti- 
vation is necessary. Tests for canoeing, boating and trip 
privileges are necessary, of course, for the sake of 
safety, but such tests carry the privilege for widened 
opportunities, which are reward enough in themselves. 

Sixth, the camp program shows signs of being less 
super-imposed, and devised more and more according 
to the “project method” and to the creation of interest 
groups. There is less planning for the campers and 
more planning to give them the chance to use their own 
capabilities to act and think creatively. Rather than do 
so much with over-guidance, the new idea is to doa 
smaller amount, perhaps, but do it as a result of initia 
tive and interest, rather than because some counsellor 
decided that so much of such- and-such should be done 
by every camper. | 

And last of these seven tendencies under the heading 
of progressive education comes the movement away 
from mass camping towards smaller group camping. 
One of the best signs pointing towards this generd 
tendency is the fact that one of the largest and oldest 
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Kastern camps last year completely changed the camp 
set-up, and built units for twenty-five girls scattered 
round the camp site, rather than continue the policy of 
enc the very large group together. Each unit had its 
own head counsellor, the usual number of tent counsel- 
lors, and the specialized counsellors. The two great ad- 
vantages of the small camp or the small, more or less 
independent unit in the large camp, are, first, the less- 
ened stimulation and nervous strain of the large group, 
and, second, the opportunity to give the camper more 
individual attention. This new scheme of organization 
calls for a greater number and better and more broadly 
trained counsellors, 

Another encouraging tendency in camping today is 
the definite movement to emphasize those activities 
growing out of and appropriate to the camp environ- 
ment; and to offer fewer sports, games and crafts 
featured in city and school in the winter. This means 
that increasingly there will be less basketball, hockey 
and baseball in camps, and more real camping-out and 
woodcraft. Active, group, nature-lore projects, group 
and individual handicrafts using materials and oppor- 
tunities found on the camp site and useful in camp life, 
more and varied camping trips out of the main camp in 
small groups with the girls doing their own work, will 
gradually take the place of volley ball, crepe paper 


weaving, and pressed flower collections, and other ac- 


tivities in the same class. 


And last, and of greatest interest to this group, di- 
rectors are demanding a higher type of leadership. To- 
day the well-intentioned college girl, slightly or decid- 
edly athletic, with a fondness for girls, love for the out- 
doors, and the need for a vacation, is having a hard 
time finding a camp job, a much harder time than she 
had formerly. Directors want counsellors who are 
able to adapt special training to the camp situation, 
for skill alone does not make a good camp counsellor. 
A good swimmer is not necessarily a good swimming 
counsellor. Directors want all-around people, too, just 
as they want canoeing and camp craft counsellors. For 
the most part, really good nature-lore, camp craft, and 
canoeing counsellors are extremely difficult to find. 
Speaking from the standpoint of a camp director for 
the minute, the only way seems to be to pick out lead- 
ers who are intelligent and outdoor-minded and train 


_ them yourself. And then, after they are trained, some- 


body else may offer them more money than you can 
afford or else they get married. College directors will 
have to realize this demand for better and more all- 
around camp-leadership, and be ready with candidates 
to fill the many good camp positions which can offer 
experience in teaching and goad salaries to their 
students, 

So, in conclusion, it seems to me that increasingly 
young women who wish to go into camp work will 
have to be given the opportunity to get special camp 
training, in special skills and also in the broader aspects 
of camp programming, management and educational 
aims. The logical place for such training to be offered 
Would seem to be the college and university. 
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Field Hockey and Sports Camp 


Mills College, California 
Fifth Season — June 28 to July 27, 1930 


2 tw Mills College Field Hockey and Sports 
Camp offers both graduate and undergraduate 
credit in field hockey; basketball; games for ele- . 
mentary and Junior High School; swimming; life 
saving; horseback riding; tennis; natural dancing ; 
clogging; camp leadership courses offering the 
Counselor’s Certificate of the National Camp Di- 
rector’s Association. 

The camp group is limited to fifty in the belief 
that greater social values can be obtained with a 
small number sharing together this unique situation 
of summer school courses in a camp environment. 
Discussion groups, camp fires, recreation parties 
and group singing are included in the informal 
program of camp. Courses may be taken either 
with or without academic credit. 

Camp caters primarily to teachers of physical 
education who choose to keep their teaching tech- 
nique up to date. Special emphasis this year will be 
given to the training and rating of officials for 
Junior high school, senior high school and college 
Play Days, as well as giving the tests for the na- 
tional ratings for officials in field hockey and bas- 
ketball. 

For Information Address: Miss Rosalind Cas- 
sidy, Mills College P. O., California or Miss Hazel 


J. Cubberley, University of California, Los An- 
geles, California. 


A Delightful Mid-West Vacation 
Playground for Women 


BRUSH up your sports technique. Complete equipment for 

your use. Wonderful facilities for the enjoyment of all 
land and water sports. Stable of good saddle horses on the 
grounds. Adjacent golf courses. Free instruction for those who 
wish it in the following: hockey with an English coach, 
canoeing, boating, swimming, tennis, and recreational Danish 
gymnastics. 

Play or just rest in the sunshine or in the shade of the 
beautiful trees. Delightful lake, ideal environment, comfort- 
able accommodations, and excellent food. No routine unless 
you wish it. Your time is your own. Simply enjoy yourself. 
Come for one week or more. July 16 to August 27. Address 
Secretary, Box 650, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, III. 


WE-TO-MA-CHEK| 


Powers Lake, Wisconsin 
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BOOKS 


of Immediate and Lasting Interest ————— 


Tennis for Women............ Price $1.60 
By Lou E. Anderson 
Modern Archery............. .Price $3.00 


By Arthur W. Lambert, Jr. 


Baseball for Girls and Women . . Price $1.60 
By Gladys E. Palmer 


Track and Field Athletics. _... Price $2.00 
By Albert B. Wegener 

An Exhibition Handbook... ... . Price $1.00 
By Randall D. Warden 

Swimming Simplified... ... Price $2.00 
By Lyba and Nita Sheffield 

Recreative Athletics... Price $1.00 
By The Playground and Recreation 
Association 

Volley Ball for Women... ... Price $1.60 


By Katherine W. Montgomery 


Corrective Physical Education 
Price $4.50 
By C. L. Lowman, M.D., Claire 


Colestock and Hazel Cooper 


Preventive and Corrective Phys- 
ical Education............. Price $3.00 
By George T. Stafford 


Games, Contests and Relays . __ Price $3.00 
By S. C. Staley 


Technique of Pageantry  _—_ Price $2.00 
By Linwood Taft 


Folk Dances for Boys and Girls. Price $3.00 
By Mary E. Shambaugh 


The Clog Dance Book......._... Price $2.49 
By Helen Frost 
Handbook of Athletics $1.80 


By Graham Bickley 
The Theory of Organized Play. Price $2.40 


The Practice of Organized Play. Price $2.00 
By W. P. Bowen and E. D. Mitchell 


Brief History of Physical Edu- 


By Emmett A. Rice 
Intramural Athletics. _...Price $2.00 


By E. D. Mitchell 


Complete Descriptive Catalogue sent upon request 


Eavesdropping at the Conventions 


“Barnes certainly has a great line of Book. 


“That book by Lowman, Colestock and Cooper is a 
great book. We use it as a text in our corrective 


courses along with Stafford’s. 
“Staley’s book on Games is the best on the subject.” 


“That new book by Olds on Track Athletics and 
Cross Country looks good. Send me a copy.” 


“T want so many of your books. I am making a list 
of the ones I want and I hope the Board of Education 
will buy them for me.” 


“The Rhythm of the Redman.” Isn't that a nice title. 
You say there will be colored illustrations, Indian mu- 
sic and dances in this book?” 


“Mary, here are all the books we use in school— 
Rice’s History of Physical Education, Bowen and 
Mitchell’s Theory and Practice, Frost’s Clog Dance 
Book, and all the rest.” 


“Your company is doing great work for Physical 
Education.” 


“May I have one of your blotters? You always give 


_ away such useful souvenirs.” 


“Sally, here is something by Margaret Strassler, 
‘A Health Revue.’ It ought to be good. She is a fine 
teacher. 


“Send me all the new books you think I’ll need. I 
have never been disappointed in a Barnes’ book.” 


? 
a 


Books on Heath A. S. Barnes and Company Send for Our 


and Physical 
Education 67 West 44th St. 


New York Catalogue 
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These New Books 


Merit Your Careful Attention 
Now Ready— 


In 


Track Athletics and Cross Country by Lloyd W. Olds. . Price $2.00 
Mr, Olds is Director of Track Athletics at Michigan State Normal College. 
This book is especially designed to help High-School coaches. Many diagrams 
and illustrations add to the value of the book. 

Growing Straight by Maud Smith Williams. . Price $2.00 
Here is a book on the system of Physical Education with mental control as 
practiced by the North American Indians. Teachers of Physical Education 
will want to see this book. Illustrated by the author. 

A Health Revue by Margaret Strassler.... sw... Price $1.50 
A pageant of Health ‘Activities adapted for Junior High Schools. No Health 
Education program can neglect this revue. 

Elements of the Free Dance by Elizabeth Selden... sss... Price $1.50 
Miss Selden has made a definite contribution to the theory of modern dancing. 
In simple language and well illustrated by the author. 


Three New Fageants in the ‘Pageants With A Purpose’ Series 


The Recompense by Ethel Holmes and Nina G. Carey.......... Price 50 cents 
Section No. 215 

The Festival of Indian Corn by Ksse V. Hathaway........... . Price 50 cents 
Section No. 216 

The Golden Age by Katherine Linder Chapman.............. Price 75 cents 
Section No. 217 

Press— 

Tap Dancing by Marjorie Hillas................................ Price $1.00 
A handbook of instructions with adequate reference to popular music. Many 
new and original dances. ese 

Women and Athletics, compiled and « ted by The Women’s Division, 

National Amateur Athletic Federdtion Price .75 
A symposium of opinions as evidenced by recent articles and addresses. 
Track and Field for Women by Alice Frymir.................... Price $2.00 


The author of “Basketball for Women” has made another excellent contribu- 
tion to the teaching and coaching of women’s athletics. Many action photo- 
graphs illustrate her material. 
The Rhythm of the Redman by Julia Buttree ....Price $5.00 
Introduction and illustrations by Ernest Thompson Seton. 
An authentic book on the North American Indian, Indian music and dances. 
Colored illustrations given on how to make Indian costumes, bows and arrows, 
canoes and tepees. A permanent record of the vanishing Indian. Every library will 
want this book. 


Our Complete Illustrated Catalogue will be sent upon request 


A. S. Barnes and Company 
67 West 44th St. Publishers New York 
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School that is called upon as much for programs, 
exhibitions, and demonstrations, as is the Phys- 
ical Education Department. Thus, for the sake of pre- 
paredness, it is necessary to have on hand an accumu- 
lation of material which the Department can rely upon 
for such occasions. 

No matter, however, what the occasion may be, 
clogging will most generally fit in. An exhibition of one 
or two good, snappy clogs always gains attention and 
response from any audience. The attractiveness of the 
costume, the number of participants, the clever way in 
which they manipulate their feet and body, along with 
the tapping sounds in rhythm with the music ;—all help 
to make clogging a major attraction. Many of the lead- 
ing theaters cater to cloggers and athletic dancers; and 
now that talking movies are here, they also bring clog- 
ging before us in a professional way. Of course we 
must admit that before a person can become an expert 
clogger, he must have natural ability and natural 
rhythm. He must—like a natural base ball player, or a 
natural basket ball player—have an aptitude for it. 

Clogging, however, is not for the expert alone. It 
can be made an activity for all the boys, and it should 
have a place in the physical education curriculum. I 
have found through my experience with boys ranging 
from the ages of 8 to 18 years, that 75 per cent of them 
enjoy it. The remaining 25 per cent are usually a non- 
musical group, slow in comprehending, and unable to 
quite get the ideas, But usually they are very enthusi- 
astic about it and quite willing to try. 

On the other hand, what are the advantages of clog- 
ging other than for exhibitions? What are the physical 
advantages? Clogging involves as many muscles as any 
minor game. It calls for coordination between the 
muscles and nerves, for body poise and balance, for 
rhythm and musical interpretation; and all these things 
tend to develop the bodily system into closer harmony. 
The muscles of the thigh, legs, and feet are constantly 
used—thus invigorating them. Flat feet are benefited by 
clogging exercises. More spring in the feet results and 
also the ability to move quickly from one foot to an- 
other without loss of balance. With these things true, 
we must admit that clogging is a good physical activity. 

Up to date I have been unable to find any material 
on the teaching of clogging to boys; for, although there 
are numerous books on athletic dances and clogging, 
each book fails to give the general steps of teaching it. 


A Method 


Tsiicat is no other Department in the Public 


In starting a class in clogging it is best to resort to 
a few lessons in calisthenics in order to get the proper 
balance and rhythm. It must be remembered that clog- 
ging cannot be learned in a few lessons only, but has 


‘Teaching Clogging to Boys 


- By Kennetu L. Kune 
Physical Director, Michigan ‘State Public School, Coldwater 


to be mastered by careful practice in which the indj- 
vidual step must be repeated and repeated until effig- 
ency is obtained. ; 

In my opinion there are seven vital factors or combj- 
nations that must be mastered before any degree of 
efficiency can be secured. These, I find, if taught to the 
student first rather than in various clogs, will help to 
make a clog easier to master and will help to form a 
basis for all original clogs. 

While teaching all of these combinations and simple 
clogs, I find it greatly advantageous for the students to 
learn the words with each movement of his foot. This 
not only helps them to learn the step quicker, but also 
helps them to practice during their leisure time and to 
recall the step quicker. 


I 


I. Warming up exercises. 

1. Raising on toes and raising arms sideward. 

2. Deep knee bending. 

3. Raising on toes and raising right and left legs alternately 
forward and backward. 

II. First Steps or Combinations. 

1. Step of one. (This merely involves the change of 
weight from one foot to the other.) 

2. Step of two. (With the weight on one foot, a brush 
forward with the other foot, allowing the ankle to ex- 
tend slightly to meet the floor, the brush back is made 
by the return of that foot.) The word combination 
is brush, brush. 

3. Step of three. 

This is a combination of step one and two. Made with 
a brush forward, a brush backward, and a step with one 
foot while the weight of the body is on the other foot. 
The word combination being: brush, brush, step. 
III. Simple Clog. (Using the combinations learned). 
Music: Turkey in the Straw. Chorus only. 
1. First step. 
Step three with the left foot, step right, step left. 
_ Step three with the right foot, step left, step right. 
Repeat these steps through the piece. 

2. Second step. 

Step three with the left foot, step three with the right 
foot. Repeat these steps. 


Lesson Il 


I. Warming up exercises. 

1. Hands on hips. Raise on toes. Raise left leg forward, 
bend knee and return. Raise right leg forward, bend 
knee and return. 

. Lunge forward to the left, return. 
Lunge forward to the right, return. 

3. Hop on toes. Feet together, then with leg raised. 
Jump forward on left foot, return. Jump forward on 
right foot, return. 

II. Combinations. 

1. The step of four. 

This is made by combining step one with one foot and 
step three with the other foot without any pause between 
steps. The word combination is: Step, brush, brush, 
step. 

2. The step of five. 
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This is a combination ot step one on one foot, step three 
with the other foot, and step one with the first foot. The 
move is therefore: Step, brush, brush, step, step. 
f six. 
. as penal by using step three with one foot and step 
three with the other foot. The count is: Brush, brush 
step, brush, brush step. 


4. The step of seven. a . 
This step is made by combining step three with one foot 


and step three with the other foot, followed by a step 
with the first foot. The word count is: Brush, brush, 
step, brush, brush, step, step. 
sy Clog. 
” ee: It Ain't a Gon’na Rain No Mo’. Chorus only. 

1. First step. 5 
Step three with the left foot. Step three right. Step 
seven starting with the left foot. 
Step three with the right foot. Step three with the left 
foot. 
Step seven starting with the right foot. 
Continue these steps through the chorus. 

2. Second step. 
Step three left. Step three right. Step three left. Hop 
onto the right foot. Step back onto the left. 
Step three with the right foot. Step three with the left 
foot. 
Step three right. Hop left and step back on the right 
foot. 
This step is to be repeated through the piece. 

3. Third step. 
Start step seven with the left foot. Step seven starting 
with the right foot. Continue this through the piece. 

4. Fourth step. 
Hop on the left foot. Step right. Hop left. Step right. 
Step three with the left. Step right. 


Hop on the right foot. Step left. Hop right. Step left. — 


Step three with the right. Step left. 
This is to be repeated through the chorus. 


It is necessary to watch the timing of these taps so 
that no quick taps will be made. All of them should be 
made in equal lengths of time. With these combinations 
well mastered any simple clog can be originated by 
combining both steps and hops to suit any music. You 
should, by this time, know your class well enough to 
be able to pick out those that have a natural tendency 
for clogging. It would be wise therefore to shift the 
positions so that all the good cloggers will be in front 
of the poorer ones. This aids the poorer ones to follow 
the good examples that are being set by the better 
individuals and by the instructor, 


Lesson III. 


I. Warming up exercises. 
1. Review of the previous clog. 
II. Miscellaneous combinations. 
1. The tap. 
With the weight of the body on one foot, a tap is made 
with the other foot without changing the weight. 
2. The hop. 


Either made on both feet, one foot, or alternating. Also. 


made forward, sideward, or backward. 

3. The pull. 
This is made by moving the body to one side or other 
or backward on one foot and extending the other foot 
and dragging it. 

4. The toe and heel rock. 
This is made by shifting the weight of the body from 
toes to heels and from heels to toes. Feet working al- 
ternately, or together. 

5. The wiggle stick. 


(Concluded on page 56) 
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Watural Gymnastics 


By Ratpx E. 


Director of Boys, Department of Physical Education, Senior High School, Beaumont, Texas 


N THIS year’s program of physical education, our 
| department has given much attention to Natural 
Gymnastics. This has created a new desire for 
physical education, and has stimulated the boys to a 
new interest in physical development. Through Natural 
Gymnastics we have also created a greater field for 


LINE TEACHING—FOOTBALL 


tumbling and apparatus work and have given the public 
a greater knowledge of what we are doing in our de- 
partment. 

For the old formal drills and calisthenics, we have 
endeavored to substitute activities having the same 
hygienic and health value but containing also the pos- 
sibilities of more interest and individual self expression. 
The members of the class are anxious to master these 
skills, which they know will be useful to them in their 
after school competitions and recreations. The sugges- 
tions listed below are given for developing certain 
athletic skills as well as assisting bodily vigor and 
strength. The thirty two exercises which are listed and 
explained are well known fundamentals of sports and 
make attractive class drills. 


1. Basketball passing (one hand). 

(a) Short underhand pass. 

(b) Step forward with right or left foot and make short 
snappy underhand swing with right hand. 

(c) Side arm pass. 
Step ahead with right or left foot and use side arm 
motion with right arm. 

(d) Overhead pass. 
Step as above, swinging arm overhead. 

(e) Hook pass standing. 
Raise arm sideward and upward, hooking arm direct- 
ly over head. 

(f) One hand bounce pass. 
Step sideward right and with right hand rotate wrist 
with thumb down. 

2. Basketball passing (two hands). 

(a) Underhand pass. 
Step forward with right or left foot, passing from 
right side. 
Bend trunk forward, follow through, thumbs in and 
palms of hands away from body. 


6. 


(b) Shoulder pass. 

Step forward with right or left foot, passing from 

right shoulder. 

Bend trunk forward, follow through. 

Same as above, stepping forward with right foot, 

passing from left shoulder. 
(c) Overhead pass. 

Step forward left or right with arms raised overhead, 

pass forward or sideward. 
(d) Overhead pass with jump. 

As in (c) bending knees slightly and springing in air 

as if to pass over opponent. 
(e) Mixed pass. 

Pass ball from any position it may be caught in. Exe- 

cute rapidly. A good exercise to finish the natural 

gymnastic period with. 

({) Bounce pass. 

Step in any direction thrust arms forward rotating wrists 
for either top or under English. 

Reception of passes (two hands). 

(a) Low pass. 

Step sideward, right or left, cup hands and stretch 

body forward or sideward downward, allowing arms 

to give as if receiving ball. 
(b) Waist high pass. 

As in (a), arms extended high. 
(c) High pass. 

As in (a), arms extended high. 

(Note: Keep fingers down or up in above exercises.) 

Forward pivoting (toe leading), take a few quick forward 
steps and come to a sudden stop, slapping feet down. 
Suppose the left foot is ahead. Lift left foot from the floor, 
turn to the right on the toe of right foot, either one half 
or completely around. Trunk should be bent forward while 
turning, stretching arms away from body as if withholding 
from an opponent. 
Reverse (heel leading). Take steps as in number 4. Sup- 
pose the left foot is ahead. Turn to right on toe of left foot. 
Right foot can be placed on’ floor where pivot is to end. 
Trunk should be bent forward while turning. Stretch arms 
away from the body as if withholding ball from opponents. 
Shiftiness on the feet. Keep right foot on floor. Step for- 
ward, back right, left, circle right, circle left, moving left 
foot fast, with body bent. forward. 


BASKETBALL PASSING 


Guarding. A guard should have feet spread, knees bent, 
body inclined forward, arms sideward, stand on toes ready 
to go forward, backward, right or left, without crossing 
legs and shifting quickly from one position to another. 
(a) Retreating. 
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Assume that left foot is forward and that position is 
as stated above. Bring left foot back even with right 
and then step backward with right, bringing left te 
right and continue. 
(b) Advancing. 

Same position of body as above. Step forward left 

~ and bring right to left, step forward left bring right 
to left and continue. 


HANDLING THE BALL 


(c) Shifting to right. 
Same position of body as above. 
Step sideward right. Bring left foot up to right, step side- 
ward right bring left foot up to right and continue. 
(d) Shifting to left. 
Same as (c) 


Shooting. 


The demand is for a natural eye. 

Relaxation, poise, deliberation, confidence, and courage. 

(a) Chest shot. ' 
Thumbs out, ball is pushed away and upward with 
wrist flip and under English. Hands follow through 
completely. 

(b) Short shots. 
Pass ball to boy cutting in toward basket for a short 
shot. Dribble and shoot. Emphasize laying: ball in 
backboard with little or no English. Step and come 
back toward basket. 

(c) Rebound shot. 
After ball hits backboard on a shot, jump, catch ball, 
and shoot or tap it to another boy. Shot boys may 
go up in air, tap ball to a certain place and go and 
get it. Five may work at a time, a forward on 
each side of the basket, center in front of basket, floor 
guard back of center and another guard near the cen- 
ter of the floor. Proper class organization is neces- 
sary for this work to succeed. 

Dribbling. 

Assume crouched position with ball in hands and with 

right foot forward six inches. Keep the ball at arm’s length 

in front of the body: Bounce with finger touch and wrist 

motion. Do not focus the eye on the ball but watch the ball 

and floor ahead out of lower part of the eye. Give the ball 

top English when dribbling and under English when 

stopping. The dribble may be developed as follows: 

(a) Alternate hands. 

(b) Relays. 

(c) Dribble with hook pass. 

(d) Dribble with forward pivot. 

(e) Dribble around Indian clubs or chairs. 

(f) Dribble with reverse pivot. 


Passing in formations. 


(a) Circle—Pass to boy ahead. 
Pass to boy behind. 
Reverse circle and use same way. 
Double circle—Circles going opposite way. 
(b) Two lines—Criss cross. 
Double criss cross (receive ball from and 
pass back to same boy who passes to next 
boy). 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


(c) 
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Grape vine passing—Three boys start down 
with the ball, the outside boy passes to the ou 
and goes back of the boy to whom he passe 
ahead up the floor. 

Boys continue to weave in and out, up and 
floor. 


the floor 
tside boy 


8, cutting 
down the 


Analyzing formations. 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 
(h) 
(i) 
(j) 


Breaking on offense and defense which Means to 
realize that you have or have not possession of the 
ball before your opponents and assume position ac 
cordingly. 

Short pass. 

Long pass. 

Combination. 

Criss cross attack. 

Offensive formation—fast break, slow break. 
Defensive formations. 

Outlet pass. 

Safety areas. 

Plays. 


Handling the ball. 


(a) 


(b) 


Finger exercises. 

Raise arms sideward with palms up, move fingers, 

Raise arms forward with palms up, move fingers, 

Raise arms overhead with palms up, move fingers, 

Raise arms sideward, shake hands, wrists relaxed, 

Raise arms forward, shake hands, wrists relaxed, 

Raise arms overhead, shake hands, wrists relaxed, 
Arms at sides. 

Ball manipulation. 

Spin with right hand. 

Spin with left hand. 

Bounce ball off wall using each hand. 

Balance ball overhead, step forward and back. 

Pass ball behind back with right hand and receive it 

with left. Reverse. 


Jumping and tapping ball. 

There should be an extension of all parts of the jumper's 
body, fingers, wrist, elbow, shoulders, trunk, and legs. On 
alighting, knees should be bent and feet spread. Jump high 
and practice tapping ball in all directions with either hand, 


Serving a volley ball. 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Strengthen wrists. 

Open and close hands vigorously. 

Press fingers of one hand hard against the fingers of 
the other. 

Strike the heel of one hand sharply against the heel 
of the other, 

Coordination of under hand serve. 

For a right hand serve, toss imaginary ball with the 
left hand, while the left foot is forward and the right 
back. Bring the open right hand forward with a sharp 
striking motion, cutting the imaginary ball with an 
upward left to cause the ball to drop into opponent's 
court. The right elbow should be slightly bent during 
the serve. Repeat in series right and left. 
Coordination of overhand serve. 


MIMETIC DRILL IN THE SHOT PUT 


For a right hand server the position is the same as in 
(b). Toss the ball over the head and strike with a 
cutting motion similar to that of a tennis serve. 
out drop is most practical. Practice with both hands. 
Practice the exercise in series. 


15. 
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skills. ‘ 
a To return an opponent’s shot that just clears the net. 


on toes. 
20 on toes raising hands over head. = 
Jump on toes raising hands over head, giving the 
necessary wrist snap to force ball quickly down into 
the opponent’s court. 

(b) To help ball, passed up by team mate, over the net. 
Jump in air like basketball center, extend one hand 
over the head and give the necessary wrist snap to 
send the ball down into opponent’s court with consid- 
erable force. Jump with back to the net helping the 
ball over. Jump in air, swinging arms forward and 
upward, elbows bent—strike imaginary ball-—raise 
chest—follow through with hands—bend head _ back- 
ward to watch the course of the ball. 

Scooping the ball off the net. 

(a) Quick forward bends. 

(b) Quick forward bends with scooping motion of the 
hands. 

(c) Forward lunge with a scooping motion of the hands. 

(d) Sideward lunge with a scooping motion of the hands. 

(e) Diagonal lunge with a scooping motion of the hands. 

(f) Half knee bend—forward bend with a scooping motion 
of the hands. 

Charging. 

(a) Place hands on floor with legs spread—leap forward 
like a frog. 

(b) Assume same position as in (a)—charge forward 
four or five steps with body low and hands close to 
the chest. 

(c) Deep knee bends to straighten legs. 

(d) Floor dips to strengthen arms. 

(e) Line up in pairs placing hands against chest—push. 

(f) Divide the class into two equal lines with ones and 

twos facing each other. 
Assume linesman’s position, ones offense, twos defense. 
At signal twos attempt to break through, using their 
hands, ones endeavoring to block them out. Repeat 
two or three times—then reverse. 

Passing football. 


(a) Step forward left, bring right arm back, level with 
the shoulder, shoot hand forward as throwing and 
step forward right. 

(b) Pass at target. 

Receiving passes—Football. 


(a) Practice leaping in the air with both hands extended 
above head as if catching ball. 

Carrying the ball. 

(a) Run—body low. 

(b) Run—zigzagging. 

(c) Have the class take a distance of three spaces apart 
and face toward one end of the gymnasium or play 
field. Have the first four about face and run down the 
column, zigzagging around each boy in line, trying to 
keep from touching or being touched by them. 

Shifting. 

(a) — hands on knees, feet spread, hop forward and 

ck, 

(b) As in (a) hop right and left. 

(c) As in (a) cross step right with left, step with right 
foot to the right and hop forward on both feet. Re- 
peat on the opposite side. 

Baseball batting. 

(a) Place hands on hips—feet well apart—twist upper 
body keeping hips stationary. 

(b) Lunge sideward right and left. 

(c) Divide class into twos. Have number ones place right 
arms on number twos. Try to throw number twos to 
the left with a body twisting motion to strengthen 
body, arm, and shoulder muscles. Number twos resist 

(Concluded on page 55) 
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A Method of Teaching F olk Dancing 


By Dunsar 
Department of Physical Education, Junior College, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


and intimate expressions of an individual or peo- 

ple. They have been called the “heart beats of the 
people.” Folk songs and dances were rarely written, 
but simply grew up; they were simply the outburst in 
dance or song by some person or group. The common 
element in it caught the crowd and the folk song and 
dance were preserved simply by being handed down. 

We find in all instances the music and the dance de- 
veloping hand in hand and both were necessary to 
express the emotions of joy or sorrow. 

There were songs for tilling the soil, for reaping the 
harvest, for pressing grapes, for grinding corn, for 
spinning wool and weaving. These songs, first used to 
accompany the actual work, developed into a series of 
figures to imitate the activity when not engaged in it. 
So were evolved folk dances representing all of the 
manual arts. Growing up as they did without the inter- 
vention of conscious art, nothing irrelevant or false 
has crept into their make up. 

It would be difficult to say that one race is endowed 
with a stronger rhythmic sense than another, but it 
is obvious that the differences of climate, customs, his- 
tory, and économic circumstances must have produced 
marked differences in the rhythmic sense of each coun- 
try. It is most interesting to see that people who have 
the saddest music often have the wildest and gayest 
dances. Perhaps it is because the sadder the nation, the 
more it has need for some way of forgetting its woes. 
The Russians, Poles, and Norwegians, whose songs are 
minor and tragic, have the wildest dances. 

A little simple history of the lives of the people whose 
dance is being studied has great possibilities for arous- 
ing interest, not only in the dance to be learned, but in 
the lives and history of the people. Simple stories, pic- 
tures, stories by children in the community whose 
parents came from that country, offer endless means for 
correlating physical education with the rest of the school 
and also out of school life. The children will have more 
interest and sympathy with a foreign child or person if 
they have even a slight understanding of his man- 
ner, life and customs. 

Without this understanding of the music and history 
a dancer cannot enter into the spirit of the people to 
whom the dance meant something. Folk dancing will 


"| a folk dances and songs are peculiarly human 


degenerate educationally if the physical education teach- 
ers use a stereotyped method of teaching “steps” (sep. 
arated from music) rather than a dance. 


A Suggested Method of Teaching Folk Dancing 


1. First build a background by using any historical Material, 
pictures, stories, written or oral, that can be found. 


2. Be sure each child knows the name of the dance and 
the country from which it came. 


3. Let the children hear and enjoy the music. (It is nice tg 
have the pupils come informally and sit on the floor aroun 
the piano or victrola for this.) The music to be of any edy. 
cational value must be well played so it is wiser to use a good 
record than a mediocre musician. 


4. Let them next get the time of the music by clapping the 
hands or keeping time on the floor. 


5. Have them see that there are parts (phrases or mel. 
dies) to the music. This is equally as important in folk as nat. 
ural dancing, as the changes in steps follow changes in the 
music. They will in this way gain an understanding of the 
relationship of music to dancing. 


6. Then show them the first step. 


7. Have them try it in imagination with the music. 

8. Teach the first step informally by letting them merely 
stand and try it after it has been demonstrated. 

9. Then teach it as it is to be in groups or lines. 

10. Always review an old step if it has been learned, then 
try the new to preserve the continuity of the dance. 

11. It is wise to have more of the music played than that 

with which you are working as this will give the relation of 
steps to music, not steps to counting. For example: In teach. 
ing the second step of a dance, have the music played for the 
first three steps. Have the children listen to the music for the 
first step, which they know, and start the second step when the 
phrase or phrases end. As the first step has been learned use 
it as soon as they recognize the music for the second step. 
' 12. Have the dance accurate if it is supposed to be, but 
not at the expense of expression. Inaccurate results do not ab 
ways mean more enjoyment as a sense of accomplishment adds 
more interest, but the spirit gained from the music and back- 
ground of history must be retained. 

13. Be sure that the dance is repeated often enough to bk 
enjoyed. The more easily a dance can be executed, the more 
enjoyment there will be and the greater the carry over. 

14. Give enough of the dances from one country at a tim 
to bé sure the children have a knowledge of the folk music of 
that country and the typical elements in their dances. 

15. If there are intricate steps be sure their mechanisms ate 
mastered as skills leading to the dance. For example, in Eng- 
lish dancing there are very definite terms common to most 
dances. If this technique is once established, more dances cat 
readily be learned and there will be more enjoyment. 
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WE Do It” 


Hand Tennis, a Suitable Game for Those Taking 
Restricted Gymnasium 
E introduced a class in hand tennis this term in 
an attempt to vary the winter program for those 
taking restricted work in gymnasium, especially those 
girls who had been summarily excused throughout 
high school, such as heart cases and some types of 
paralysis cases. It seemed a usable game for that type 
of girl because of the lightness of the ball and the small- 
ness of the court. We used Weaver’s Health ball which 
is a very light gas ball seventeen inches in circumfer- 
ence. The court is approximately one-fourth the size of 
a tennis court. The rules used were the regular tennis 
rules excepting that we permitted a bounce-serve, a 
toss-serve, or a straight throwing serve. 

This game seems usable where deck tennis is not, in 
that, being played over a lower net, it does not have as 
much pulling strain. I realize that it can be made a 
“speedy”? game and is by several of our more vigorous 
girls who are playing it regularly. And furthermore 
what is very pleasing, quite a number of faculty 
women are enthusiastic about it. 

Rusy Anna Ho 
Director Physical Education for Women, 
Drake University, Des Moines 


Evaluating Physical Education Classwork 


N Minnesota, more and more attention is being giv- 

en to evaluating the instruction in physical educa- 

tion. The following is suggestive of what factors can be 
considered as a basis for grading: 


I.. Definite measurable factors such as: 
A Motor achievements. 

Posture—based on one of the following: profile pictures, 

vertical line or triple test. 

Performance in scorable activities. For example, gym- 
nastic and tumbling stunts, achievement tests in ath- 
letic game skills, badge tests, track athletics. 

B Hygiene. 

Taking showers at appointed times. 

Wearing clean gymnastic costumes regularly. 

II. Other factors depending entirely on the judgment of the 
teacher as: 


Attitude Effort Leadership Sportsmanship 


It is found that grading gives emphasis to the impor- 
tance of these factors and greatly stimulates the inter- 
est in the classwork. 

From State News Bulletin by 

EpGAR Everts, 
State Director of Physical Education 
Minnesota 


Work and Play at La Crosse 


At La Crosse State Teachers College the spirit of 
work when you work, and play when you play is de- 
veloped. 


The entire plans for the “All Sports Day” for girls 
from our neighboring high schools were made and exe- 
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cuted by the senior women as a project in theory ‘ 
coaching. 

On Saturday, March 1, thirty-three seniors 
per cent gave the entire day to the cause of better ath. 
letic programs for our high schools. Seventy per cent 
of the Junior women prepared and served a good hat 
lunch to the visitors, 

While this is evidence of a good work record, we 
also have a good play record according to figures taken 
from our Women’s Athletic Association file, 

The following figures show the per cent of physical 
education major students participating in the W, A. A 
program. 


Basket Ball, per cent 
72 per cent 


The figures from the Outing Club, which is a sy). 
sidiary organization of the W.A.A., would show even 
higher percentage, because the membership is limited tp 
those showing an active interest in the individual sports 
and activities sponsored. Therefore, every member of 
the Outing Club rates 100 per cent in participation, 


.EmMMA L. WILDER, 
Physical Education Department, 
La Crosse State Teachers College 


Spring Relays for Grade Schools 


W* have in our school system five grade buildings, 
each one reaching as far as the sixth grade. The 
physical education program at these buildings is taken 
care of by a supervisor, who makes out monthly plans 
for all grades. Each month at least two or three differ- 
ent relay games, and several individual contest games 
are included or the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 
There are two types of relays in general, those which 
require only a baton, e.g., Jumping Relay or Single Re- 
lay, and those which require some object or equipment 
which is necessary to carry out the relay, e.g., All-Up 
Relay or Cap Transfer Relay. Individual contest games 
include such games as Indian-Club Snatch and Dodge 
Ball, both team and individual. These contests are in- 
cluded in the plans beginning in September, for the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, who participate in the 
relay meet. Some of the more simple ones are given to 
the third grade who will be taking part the following 
year as fourth graders. Included in the March plans 
are the six relays and contests which are to be had in 
the relay meet, given the first or second week in April 
usually in a gymnasium, but outside if the weather 
permits. 

A sample of this year’s events for the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades is as follows: 


1. Cap Transfer Relay. 4. Single Relay. 
2. Crooked Man Relay. 5. Medley Relay. 
3. All-Up Relay. 6. Indian-Club Snatch. 
‘Each of the first five events is participated in by a girl’s team 
and a boy’s team from each grade, each event having five places, 


5, 4, 3, 2, and 1, making a total of 225 points for each of tht 
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P ANZER COLLEGE Formerly Newark Normal School 
; of Physical Education and Hygiene 
OFFERS 
a THREE-YEAR COURSE for graduates of a four-year high school course 
the DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION (B. P. E.) to 


students who complete the four-year course of study. Strong faculty. New school 
building, beautifully situated in East Orange, N. J 


Coeducational Accredited 


For illustrated catalog write to 


Margaret C. Brown, 139 Glenwood Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


9 Scientifically Constructed 
BROOKS? 
GYMNASIUM SHOES 


CLOG DANCING FIELD HOCKEY SHOE RHYTHM SANDALS 


No. 188—Pearl, tan or black 
suede. Other colors made 
special in quantity lots. 


Price $1.25 

A shoe of unusual merit—high 

4 carp) th quality rubber sole — reinforced 
T” Strap, leathe 

College Model, $2.60 
Price with taps attached, $4.95 High School, $2.00 
Price without taps, $4.60 
= SHOES il 


CLOG TAPS 


No. 280— Elk- 
skin upper — 
natural rub- 


ber sole. 
Price $3.75. 


Made in three sizes—small, me- 
dium and large. Made of special 
aluminum metal so as to give 
the desired sound while dancing. 
Easily attached. 


Price 30c per pair 


No. 9780—Black Kid one-strap. 


Price with taps, $2.70 
Price without taps, $2.35 


Write for catalogue and name of nearest dealer 


BROOKS SHOE MANUFACTURING Co. 


Swanson and Ritner Sts. 


Philadelphia 
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girl’s and boy’s divisions. Every team consists of five players, 
provision being made in the larger rooms to have most of the 
players on some team. In the sixth contest, each grade is rep- 
resented by a girl and a boy, meeting every school once, in that 
game. This contest has a possible total of ten points for each 
grade or thirty points for each division. This makes a total of 
255 points for each of the two divisions, from a total of 36 
events. 


Two pennants are given, which are held for one year, 
to the schools winning the most number of points in 
the two divisions. L. J. MeFFert, 

Director of Physical Education, 
Crookston, Minnesota. 


Achievement Records in Swimming 


Swimming at Lakewood High School is required, 
once a week, for four semesters, for all pupils. If 
the so-called High School Test (free-style 50 yards 
—preceeded by a jump or dive into deep water) has 
not been passed at the end of the Junior year, extra 
work is given throughout the Senior year or until 
this requirement is met. The large enrollment, result- 
ing from this regulation (831 girls each week—Sept. 
29) has necessitated a very definite organization and 
considerable bookkeeping, but the results seem to 
have justified the work entailed. 

Classes are registered as “absolute beginners” or as “swim- 
mers” and sub-divided into color teams, which compete for 
achievement records. A leader’s class is formed (extra curricu- 
lar) which furnishes “practice teachers” to act as squad leaders. 
The personnel of these squads is variable, each individual 
spending as much time as she finds necessary to finish the part 
of the test she is working on. Tests are given to discover the 
initial ability of the girl when she enters the class, and again at 
the end of each semester, to show her improvement. These 
records are kept by the leaders and marked on the record cards 
in different colors, so that each semester’s accomplishments are 
easily noted.* 

This card is used as a registration card on entrance to the 
class and is kept as a permanent record along with the medical 
examination certificate. The achievement tests are listed on 
the back and blocked in on the front as soon as passed. A 
glance at the achievement record will show immediately the 
initial ability of the pupil, her improvement to date, and just 
where more practice is needed. 

Thus Mary Jane’s achievement record shows that she was 
able to swim 4 lengths of the pool (100 yds.) using the side 
stroke, when she entered high school (black); that by the end 
~ * All: symmetrical strokes are given on both sides as a result of a 


thesis at Wisconsin University which showed that lateral curves frequently 
result from constant swimming on one side only. 


Mary Jane ‘10B 312 
First Name Classification Home Room 
OK Feecard + Roll call number 1% 
Can you swim? Yes Life saving certificate? Jr-1920 
High school swimming test passed Nov. 21 CWA 1928 


Swimming on Wed. the 3 period. Squad number Red 


Smith 


Last Name 
Examination 


ACHIEVEMENT RECORD 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


. Side stroke on left side, 


I. Beginners 5. Si 

6. Single overarm—both sides, 
7 

8 


1. Face float—15 seconds. 
crawl with crawl Standing front dive 
ick. 
. Front crawl width of pool. dive. 
. Front crawl length of pool. 

. Back float—1 minute. 

. Resting back stroke—width 
of pool. 

. Resting back stroke—length 
of pool. 

. Tread water—1 minute. 

. Stand on hands. : 

. Beginner’s dive from edge 
of pool. 


. Surface dive. 


III. Advanced 


. Swim 4 lengths of the pool, 
. Surface dive to recover ob- 
ject, 6 to 8 feet of water, 

. Running front or swan dive, 

. Front jack. 

Back jack. 

Back dive. 

. Optional dive. 

. Racing turn. 

. Swim length of pool in 20 
seconds. 

Breast stroke. 


. Intermediates 


. Swim 2 lengths of pool. 

2. Front crawl in good form. 49. 
. Back crawl. 
. Side stroke on right side. IV. Life Saving 


of the first semester she was able to finish her beginner's test 
and pass several of the intermediate ones (light grey) ; at the 
end of her 3rd semester, she had perfected her crawl and 
passed her Junior Life Saving Test. (dark grey). Quite obvi- 
ously Mary Jane needs to spend time on diving, her card show- 
ing no proficiency in that line of work. 


By the use of this method of card indexing, it ts 
possible to ascertain the general ability of any of the 
several hundreds of pupils at a glance, a desirable te 
sult which the large enrollment would otherwise render 
impossible. CHARLOTTE W. ANDERSON, 

Lakewood High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


6 EVERETT STREET 


Boston University Scion of Education: 


The Sargent School of Physical Education 


ESTABLISHED 1881 


ROAD and thorough four-year course for properly qualified young women in the the- 
ory and practice of Physical Education. Six months of instruction at Camp. University 
affiliation provides large professional and cultural training. Courses for graduate degrees. 


Address 
Professor Ernst Hermann, Director 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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NORMAL AND ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS 


By WHITELAW REID MORRISON, A.M.,M.D. and LAURENCE B. CHENOWETH, A.B., M.D. 
Professor of Physical Education and Direc- Professor of Hygiene, University of 
tor of the Men’s Gymnasium, Oberlin College Cincinnati 

Octavo, 384 pages with 133 engravings and 3 plates Cloth, $4.00, net 


HERE has long been needed by teachers in general, and particularly by physical instructors, 
T. book which would give in every-day language, the essential facts of Normal Physical Diag- 
nosis. Just such a book is “Morrison and Chenoweth.” Both authors are medical men who are 
trained physical educators. They know the needs of physical directors and school teachers for au- 
thoritative knowledge sufficient to enable them to detect promptly physical weaknesses and abnor- 
malities, and the symptoms and signs of common maladies—particularly those of contagious or 
infectious nature. 


GYMNASTICS IN EDUCATION 


By WILLIAM J. CROMIE, Sc. D. 
Assistant Director of Physical Education, Director of Summer School Courses, Department of Physical Education, 
University of Pennsylvania 


Octavo, 220 pages with 240 engravings Cloth, net, $3.75 


DUCATORS throughout the country realize today more than ever before that physical education by gymnas- 

tics, under regulated and supervised conditions, promotes the health of the individual and develops and dis- 
ciplines his motor powers. The author has written this practical guide for instructors in high, preparatory, nor- 
ma! and grammar schools and colleges, who, not working under any given system, find themselves called upon to 
give instruction in such work. It presents under one cover a progression of exercises on the well-established gym- 
nastic appliances, with class formations, tactics and free movements. 


Washington Square LEA & FEBIGER 


Philadelphia 


WINSLOW HEALTH AND HYGIENE CHARTS 


Sixteen Charts 44 x 32 Inches in Size Printed in 9 Colors 


A very practical formulation of a complete Health 
Course. A new content is given to old subjects. 


The series includes 16 charts. 


W 1 Living Substance of W 9 Secretion and Excre- 
the Body tion. 

W 2 The Skeletal System W10 The Nervous System 

W 3 The Muscular System W11 The Eye 

W 4 Food Values W12 The Ear 

W 5 Digestion W13 Germs and Germ Dis- 


eases 
W 6 Dental Hygiene W14 Municipal Sanitation 


W 7 Air and Health W15 Insect Enemies 
W 8 Circulation W106 The Health Dept. 


A complete Instructors Manual accompanies the charts. 
It is easy to build a Health Instruction Program about 
these charts. 


Price per chart with plain rollers . . . $4.50 
Complete Set (according to mounting) ... . . $47.50 to $119.20 


Write for Information 


Denoyer-Geppert Company 


Educational Publishers 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 
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Why the “Lafayette 
Garments are Preferred 
by Women and Girls 


wvyv 


1. All materials are guaranteed fast colors, 


2. Our garments are cut full and the expert 
workmanship makes them fit better and 


wear longer. 
3. Lafayette garments are very reasonably 
priced. 
wv 


Before making a decision on your Gym ap- 
parel, be sure that you have given the “Lafay- 
ette Hygiene” Gym Togs your careful consid- 
_eration. We feel sure that you will be im- 
pressed by the character of our garments. 


If you are unable to secure our garments at 
your store, communicate with headquarters, 
and we shall be glad to advise the nearest 
= dealer. 


Your Guarantee 


We hereby guarantee ‘Lafayette Make’ 
Garments to give satisfactory wear and 
service. We stand back of and author- 
ize the retailer in assuring prompt and 
satisfactory adjustments, should any 
cause for complaint or dissatisfaction 
arise. 


THE LAFAYETTE MFG. CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


AFAYETTE MFG. COMPANY 
tron Coote 20 West Redwood St. BALTIMORE, MD. =_ 


= 
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Authentic Costumes for F olk Dances (Continued from page 21) 


is is traditionally a man’s dance, there is no 
They should, however, dress alike, 
te preserving the impersonal character of the dance. 
The skirt should be short and the pads of bells may be 
worn upon the shins as by the men. When dancing in- 
doors nothing is worn on the head. 


Scotland | 


HE kilt of the Highland Scots has practically dis-. 


appeared except as the national court dress and 
the uniform of the Highland Regiments of the British 
Army. The kilt which is the principal part of the Scot- 
tish dress, should be made of the tartan associated with 
the name of the wearer. In the absence of any claim to 
wear a particular tartan, the Royal Stuart tartan can 
he worn. The shoulder plaid is merely ornamental. A 
brooch is used to hold it on the left shoulder. Tartan 
ribbons like the stockings are attached to the garters. 
The cap is small and resembles somewhat the over- 
seas cap Our army wore during the war. Some of the 
familiar plaids are the Rob Roy which is red and black 
check, the Black Watch of black and blue and green 
check, the MacMillan of pink, yellow, and white, and 
the Menzies of scarlet and white. 


Ireland 


N Ireland, fhe-old national costume has almost dis- 

appeared. It is a typical costume and very pictur- 
esque. Unfortunately for us these old costumes are 
seen only in the remote parts of Ireland, and very 
rarely even there. The women wear a full skirt and 
an overskirt of contrasting color, which is caught up 
and tacked in the back, kirtle fashion. The blouse is 
either of white material or like that of the skirt and is 
worn under a bodice laced in front. Sometimes a shawl, 
in place of the bodice, is worn around the shoulders. 
The head-dress is a large, white muslin cap with a fluted 
ruffle around the edge and is tied under the chin by a 
broad red or blue ribbon. At times a poke-bonnet fas- 
tened on with broad ribbon ties is worn instead of the 
cap. And always with the peasant costumes one finds 
the long, dark blue cloak or cape with its very graceful 
gathered hood. The Irish man used to wear a frieze 
swallow tail coat, knee breeches of corduroy, long 
knitted hose, shoes with buckles and a very tall hat. 


Wales 


N Wales the most distinctive feature in the Welch 

- costumes is the high beaver hat worn over a frilled 
muslin cap. The blouses are white, and skirts and 
aprons are long and full. Around the shoulders the 
Welsh wear a plaid shawl. The costume of fifty years 
ago was very picturesque. The skirts were of red and 
véry full and short. A bodice of velvet was laced over 
a muslin blouse. The shoes were low and ornamented 
with large buckles, and the steeple-crowned hats were 
worn over their lace caps; but these costumes have most 
unfortunately disappeared. 

SUGGESTED COSTUMES 


ENGLAND 


Man—Head-dress : Broad-brimmed, black hat. Shirt: White . 


shirt. Vest: Red vest trimmed with black around neck, arms- 
eye and borders. Trousers: Black knee breeches. Footwear : 
White or red stockings and black shoes. 

. Voman—Head-dress: White frilled cap with red bow on 
left side. Blouse: White muslin with short puffed sleeves and 
lace fichu around neck. Bodice: Black velvet laced with black 
ribbon. Skirt: Full and of red and white striped material. 
Apron: White apron banded in red and black or with bands of 
material like skirt. Footwear: White stockings and black shoes. 

Morris Dancer—Head-dress: Black silk box hat trimmed 
with colored ribbon streamers, flowers and feathers. Shirt: 
Pleated white linen with small collar decked in front and back 
with small rosettes, bundles of colored ribbons, brooches, scarf 
pin and trinkets. Coat: White sweater sometimes worn with a 
bow of ribbon above the cuff and the“elbow. Trousers: White 
duck or flannel. Footwear: Black or white shoes. Accessories ° 
Pads of bells on shins, and sticks or white handkerchiefs in 
hands. 

ScoTLaND 

Man—Head-dress: Small close-fitting cap of plaid. Shirt: 
White. Trousers: Short pleated kilt. Footwear: Short, plaid 
stockings and black shoes. Accessories: Scarf across body and 
pinned on left shoulder. 

W oman—Head-dress: Plaid tam. Blouse: White muslin. 


Skirt: Pleated skirt of plaid material. Footwear: Plaid: stock-. 


ings and black shoes. Accessories: Plaid scarf across body and 
pinned on left shoulder. 
IRELAND 

Man—Head-dress: Tall, black hat. Shirt: White shirt and 
red tie. Vest: Black vest. Coat: Black swallow-tail coat. 
Trousers: Short, blue breeches. Footwear: White stockings 
and black shoes. 

Woman—Head-dress: Bright blue poke-bonnet tied with 
red ribbons. Blouse: White muslin with short sleeves and lace 
fichu. Bodice: Black velvet laced with red ribbons. Skitt: Blue 
and white striped material with an over skirt of plain, blue 
material. The overskirt is caught up in the back kirtle fashion. 
Footwear: White stockings and black shoes. ’ 

WALES 

W oman—Head-dress: White muslin cap with lace frill un- 
der a black steeple-crowned hat. Blouse® White muslin with 
short sleeves. Bodice: Black velvet laced with black ribbon. 
Skirt: Short, full skirt of red material. Footwear’ Red stock- 
ings and black buckled shoes. 


REFERENCE LIST OF PICTURES 


Scotland 
Scotch Farm Girls.......... “Women of All Nations” Vol. 2 P. 759 
Scotch Costumes (colors ............ “Outline of Art’? Vol. 2 P. 304 
(Ed. by Sir Wm. Orpen, K. B. E., R. A., R. I.) 
Scotch Costumes (colors) ....Americana Encyclopedia Vol. 22 P. 144 
(Under Articles on Plaids.) 
Ireland 
Boys of Island of Inishakra .................. *N. G. Vol. 27 P. 405 
“Women of All Nations” Vol. 2 P. 760 
*N. G. Vol. 30 P. 267 
England 
“Country Life’ Vol. 33 P. 45-49 
Mortis Dancers (colors) “Harpers” Vol. 115 P. 791 
Wales 
*N. G. Vol. 27 P. 407 
*N.G. Vol. 25 P. 231 - 
OF *N. G. Vol. 44 P. 660 
Pensamt “Women of All Nations” Vol. 2 P. 762 
*National Geographic, Country Life and Harpers Magazines. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


“Costumes of All Nations’’—Krétschmer & Rohrbach. 

“Wales in ‘Peeps at Many Lands’ Series’”—E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. 

“In the Byways of Rural Ireland’”—Michael MacDonagh. 19th Cen- 
tury Vol. 48; 75-88 

Americana Encyclopedia, Vol. 22. “Plaids.” 

“The Festival Book’’—Jennette E. C. Lincoln. 

“The Morris Dance’”—Harper’s Vol. 115; 787-794. 

“The Morris Book”—C. L. Sharpe—Pub. Novello & Co., Ltd. 
London. 

“The Morris Dances’? by Josephine Brower. 
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like her, he has originated a distinctive system of exer- 
cises full of spiritual.meaning. 

The Ollerup school has a modern building and equip- 
ment. It has a gymnasium, a stadium, and the only 
swimming pool in Denmark. The growth of this 
school, struggling against marked poverty and dis- 
couragements in the beginning, was made possible by 
the loyalty which Neils Bukh inspired in his students 
and graduates. 

Space does not permit a discussion of the Bukh 
‘Primitive Gymnastics.” This has been well described 
in his book (which has been translated into English) 
and in many articles by American teachers who have 
studied at his school. 

Last summer, Miss Miriam Wagner of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska spent the summer at Ollerup Gymnas- 
tic High School in Denmark. We all received many 
enthusiastic letters from her and here you have a frag- 
ment of one of these written on July 7, shortly after 
she had arrived. It will give you an idea of the en- 
thusiasm at this colorful school. “I am here, really 
here and I can scarcely believe it. I’m incoherent when 
it comes to saying how lovely I think this school is, and 
how fascinated I am with everything I have seen so 
far. We landed in Copenhagen Wednesday about one 
o’clock in the afternoon and stayed there until Saturday 
morning ; we then came on here. Mr. Bukh met us at 
the station with 150 Danish girls all in blue costumes 
carrying American and Danish flags. Mr. Bukh shook 
hands with each one of us, and then we all marched up 
the hill and then afound the school, three abreast, to the 
singing of the Danish girls. It was thrilling, and suck 
a warm and royal welcome. We then marched around 
the stadium and then to the hotel where we are stay- 
ing. There are three girls in our room, which is rather 
small for that number but the view we have more than 
compensates for the lack of space. We look right out 
over the valley in front of the school clear to that love- 
ly windmill which is silhouetted against the sky on the 
farther hill. Mr. Bukh had us all over to tea, or supper 
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| Vacationing in Sweden and Denmark 


(Concluded from page 25) 


last evening, just after we arrived and he is Marvelous 
He is so sincere and he gave us such a welcoming 
speech, one which, in spite of his stumbling English 
was most touching. We sat around the fire afterwand 
and heard the Danish girls sing the “God Nacht” song 
It was lovely. Why can’t we take the leisure at home 
to do something as simple and yet as lovely as thy 
We Americans are in such an eternal rush all th 
time, I fear that we miss half of the really worth whi 
things of life—things that make for better fellowship 
as Mr. Bukh calls it. I just love it here and I can e 
very plainly that I shall want to return again as so, 
as possible.” 

To think that fundamental gymnastics as it js cg. 
ried on with Niels Bukh as its leader, are just EXETCIses, 
is entirely wrong! The Danish Folk High Schools ar 
unique in that they do not qualify anyone for anything; 
thus there are no examinations. The students give 
proof that they have absorbed anything in their clas. 
es. That is the secondary consideration—the primary 
consideration is that some spiritual contagion he effec. 
ed between teacher and student. The desired result j 
to be a quality of personality—a mood for meeting life 
This, to an appreciable degree and to a large extent— 
one-third of the Danish adult population is said to hay 
attended the Folk High School—the Danish. Folk High 
School movement has accomplished. 


WANTED—Back Copies of the Pentathlon 


If you wish to sell the copies listed, communicate with | 
the following people: _ 

C. L. Starbuck, Athletic Dept., University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks (Nov. and Dec., 1928; Jan. and Feb, 
1929). Miss I. Maclver, Librarian, University of Cali- | 
fornia, Berkeley (Nov., 1928 and Feb., 1929). John F. | 
Meister, Dept. of Health and Physical Education, Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia (Dec., 1928). H. Dorothy | 
Besuden, Acquisition Librian, University of Cincinnati, | 
Ohio (Complete file from Oct., 1928, through May, 1929). 
Miss Frances Wagar, 1648 Fairchild, Manhattan, Kans, 
(Nov., 1928). 


Address 
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TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Dept. M 
C. E. GOODELL, President and General Manager 


ALMOST a half century of nation-wide service in placing Coacnes and TEACHERS OF 
Purysicat Epucation in Untversities, Pusiic and Private schools. Man- 
agers of departments for both men and women have had years of practical experience in 
this field and keep thoroughly abreast of the times. Increasing demand for Coacues and 
TEACHERS with advanced degrees. Write for Details. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, Dept. M, 28 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


28 £ZAST JACKSON BLVD. 
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The Journal of HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


GREEK 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


CLARENCE A. Forses, Ph. D. 


HEE is a complete account of the purpose, procedures, and methods of ancient 
Greek physical training as it was practiced at home and carried on in the 
Greek colonies in settlements encircling the Mediterranean. The history of 
physical education among the Greeks during the Hellenic, Hellinistic, and Roman 
periods is given. The chapters on Athenian and Spartan physical education con- 
stitute the fullest chronological and historical study of the subject available. 

This is an excellent textbook for university, college, and normal school courses 
in classical antiquities, history of education, and physical education. It is equipped 
with elaborate bibliographies, footnotes, and an index. 


8 vo. 300 pages. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


Price $2.25 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 


June 30 to August 2, 1930 


Summer Schools of Education 


for Men and Women 


SCHOOL OF COACHING 


Knute Rockne, football; Dr. F. Allen, basketball ; 
Les Mann, baseball; Earl Thomson, track; J. D. 
Brock, tennis; F. M. Mohler, lacrosse; T. K. Cureton, 
Jr., swimming. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION THEORY | 


Anatomy, athletic injuries, corrective gymnastics, 
ethnology of physical education, massage and first aid, 
organization and administration of physical education, 


' psychology of physical education, public school admin- 


istration, recreation administration, school hygiene. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION PRACTICE 


Apparatus exercise, calisthenics and light apparatus, 
classroom and school exercises, community recreation, 
dancing (clog and character, folk and national, inter- 


International Y.M.C.A. College, Springfield, Mass. 


pretive), drills and exhibitions, mass games, sports 
and games, swimming. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Qualified students may carry graduate work leading 
to the degree of Master of Physical Education, under 
the supervision of Dr. J. H. McCurdy. This includes 
seminars and conferences, original work and theses be- 
sides classroom assignments. 


GENERAL 


In addition to physical directors, public school teach- 
ers may be interested in bacteriology, educational sta- 
tistics, French, physiology, etc. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Character education, interpretation of religion, Sun- 
day school supervision. 


For Particulars Address G. B. AFFLECK, Director Summer School 
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Dr. David K. Brace 
Dr. F. W. Cozens 
Mr. E. C. Davis 
Miss K. F. Hersey 


Mr. Wm. G. Batchelor 

Dr. John Nolan 

Professor Leslie O. Cummings 
Mr. Arthur Leland 


Dr. Ruth E. Boynton 
Dr. Ruby L. Cunningham 


Mr. Herman J. Norton 


Miss Lera Curtis 
Miss Christine Dobbins 
Miss Katherine Goodwin 
Miss Evelyn Hill 
Miss Caro Lane 
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Renewed Interest in the A.P.E.A 


(Concluded from page 19) 


Tests and Measurements 


Dr. C. L. Brownell, Chairman 

Dr. Eugene C. Howe 
Professor C. H. McCloy 
Dr. F. R. Rogers 

Dr. Arthur Steinhaus 
Miss Agnes R. Wayman 


Playgrounds—Construction and Administration 


Mr. Ernst Herman, Chairman 

Mr. Charles H. English 
Miss Abbie Condit 

Mr. C. E. Brewer 

Dr. Jay B. Nash 


Medical Examinations for Girls and Women 


Dr. Margaret Bell, Chairman 

Dr. Bertha Dyment 
Dr. Sarah I. Morris 
Dr. Marian H. Rea 


Medical Examinations for Boys and Men 


Dr. Harry Burns, Chairman 
(Personnel of Committee not yet decided upon) 


Showers for Girls and Women 


Dr. Ruth Elliott, Chairman 
(Personnel of Committee not yet decided upon) 


Showers for Boys and Men 


Mr. Franklin Gray, Chairman 
’ Mr. Henry J. Schnelle 


Physical Examinations for Boys and Men 


Dr. C. O. Molander, Chairman 
(Personnel of Committee not yet decided upon) 


Physical Examinations for Girls and Women 


Dr. Gertrude Moulton, Chairman 
Dr. J. Anna Norris 
(Personnel of Committee not yet decided upon) 


Costumes for Girls and Women Participating in Gym- 
nastic, Athletic and Game Activities 


Miss Mabel Lee, Chairman 

Miss Violet Marshall 
Miss Marion Meigs 
Miss Bernice Miller 
Dr. Ethel Saxman 
Miss Alice Wilmarth 


Costumes for Men and Boys Participating in Gym. 
nastic, Athletic and Game Activities 
Mr. V. S. Blanchard, Chairman 
(Personnel of Committee not yet decided upon) 


Research Problems 


Professor Wm. R. LaPorte. Chairman 
Dr. John Bovard Miss Mabel Lee 
Dr. C. L. Brownell Prof. Frank Lloyd 
Dr. Ruth Elliott Mr. C. H. McCloy 
E. C. Howe Dr. J. H. McCurdy 
Dr. Allen G,. Ireland Miss Blanche Trilling 
Athletics for Boys and Men 


Mr. A. W. Thompson, Chairman 
(Personnel of Committee not yet decided upon) 
Athletics for Girls and Women 
Miss Helen L. Coops, Chairman 
Miss Helen Hazelton Miss Marion Knighton 
Miss Laurentine Collins Miss Hazel Cubberly 
Miss Minnie Sellers Miss Anna Hiss 
Miss Lelia Finan Miss Mary J. Shelly 
Miss Ina Gittings 
Teacher Training 


Dr. Allen G. Ireland, Chairman 
Miss Lera Curtis Dr. F. W. Cozens :* 
Mr. Emil Rath Miss Marjorie Bouve 
Miss Helen G. Smith Mr. Henry J. Schnelle 
Major E. V. Graves Miss Mary E. Gross 


Athletic Injuries 


Mr. Lory Prentiss, Chairman 
(Personnel of Committee not yet decided upon) 


WANTED~—Back Copies of the Review 4 


If you wish to sell the copies listed, communicate with 
the following people. 

Sabra W. Vought, Librarian, Penn State College, State 
College, Pa. (Oct., 1924 and Feb., 1926). Grace M. Staf- 
ford, Supervisor of Physical Education, Gary, Indiana 
(Oct., 1924; Dec., 1925; Feb., 1926; Sept., 1922). The 
John Crerar Library, 86 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill- 
nois (Oct. 1927). Miss Annie V. Hildinger, Supt. of Li- 
brary, University of Texas, Austin, (Oct., 1928). H. 
Dorothy Besuden, Acquisitions Library, University of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, (Oct., 1928). Blanche E. McKowan, 
Periodical Dept. Public Library, Los Angeles, California, 
(Oct., 1924). 


The SAVAGE SCHOOL for 


- HE Savage School for Physical Education is 
the oldest Teachers Normal School for Health 
and Physical Education in New York State. It is 
approved and chartered by the New York State De- 
partment of Education and offers a three year 
course which prepares High School Graduates to 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


become Teachers, Supervisors and Directors of 
Health and Physical Education in Colleges, 
Schools, Camps, Playgrounds, Clubs, etc. Located 
in New York City, the Savage School is able to ob- 
tain for its faculty, men and women who are spe- 
cialists and authorities in their respective subjects. 


For Catalogue address Registrar, or DR. WATSON L. SAVAGE, President 
308 W. 59th St., New York City 
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Announcing 


A series beginning in the 
June issue of HYGEIA .... 


by 
THURMAN B. RICE, M. D. 


“The Effects of Physical 
Defects on Character”’ 


1. FAR SIGHTEDNESS. 

2. SHORT SIGHTEDNESS AND ASTIG- 
MATISM. 

3. DEAFNESS. 

4. DISFIGUREMENT AND DEFORMITY. 


There’s a particular zest to the articles from the 
pen of Dr. Thurman B. Rice. Of special interest to 
educators is this series “The Effect of Physical 
Defects on Character” beginning in the June HY- 
GEIA, the health magazine of the American Med- 
ical Association. Our Special Introductory Offer 
to Teachers brings you HYGEIA six months and a 
copy of Helps for Health Teaching for only $1. 
HYGEIA regularly sells for $3 yearly. 


Helps for Health Teaching is a con- 
venient brochure for desk use, show- 
ing 100 ways in which teachers 
adapted HYGEIA material in their 
health teaching classes. 


Jl.AH&Ph.Ed. 5-30 
American Medical Association 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Enclosed find $1 for which send me HYGEIA six 
months beginning with the June issue and a copy of 
Helps for Health Teaching in accordance with your 
special introductory offer to teachers. 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGE of 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Co-educational 
Academic courses accredited through 


NORTH PARK COLLEGE, a member of 
NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 


Two-year diploma, 3- and 4-year B. P. E. 
Degree courses. H. S. graduates admit- 
ted. Special students accepted. Free 
placement bureau. Dormitory. New 
Semesters February and September 


DEPT. A.P. 
1019 Diversey Parkway Chicago, Illinois 


Many high schools begin to look for new coaches and physical 
directors, both men and women, in April. Don’t miss good vacan- 
cies—register now. Salaries range from $1800 to $3500. Regis- 
tration here puts you in six offices—Chicago, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Spokane—covering entire coun- 
try. Write for details to 


Clark-Brewer 
Coaches Bureau 
F. L. Brown, Manager 
64 E. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Only placement service in U. S. exclusively for coaches and phys- 
ical directors under ‘the management of an experienced coach 


THE BOUVE SCHOOL, mc. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
A Normal School of Physical Education 


Three-year course of preparation for teaching 
all branches of physical education with special 
emphasis placed on positive health education. Dan- 
ish gymnastics taught by a graduate of Niels Bukh’s 
Gymnastik Hojskolen, Ollerup, Denmark. An op- 
portunity is offered to specialize in physiotherapy. 

Applicants must have graduated from a four- 


year secondary school course. 

College graduates may complete the course in 
two years if they have had the necessary prerequi- 
sites for the work. 

One-year course in Recreation for college gradu- 
ates and for those whose past experience qualifies 
them for the course. 


For Description of Courses, Address Registrar 


140 Clarendon Street, Boston 


(New Y.W.C.A. Building) 


INTERNATIONAL 


Young Men’s Christian Association College 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


J. H. McCurpy, M. D., Director 


GeorcE B. AFFLECK, Associate Director 


EQUIPMENT — Five Athletic Fields, Two Gymnasiums, Natatorium, Boat House, Laboratories, 
Largest Physical Education Library in Existence. 


COURSES— Four-year course for high school graduates. Two-year course for college graduates. De- 
grees granted, B. S., B. P. E., M. P. E., and M. Ed. Women are also admitted for graduate study. 
Trains for Christian leadership in physical education. 


For information address - 


- - - . JOHN D. BROCK, Secretary 
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Wellesley College 


Graduate Department of Hygiene 
and Physical Education 


Certificate in Hygiene and Physical 
Education 
A two-year curriculum is offered to graduates of 
colleges and universities who present prerequisite 
work in chemistry, physics, psychology, and edu- 
cation. 


M.S. in Hygiene and Physical Education 
Graduate students qualified for advanced study 
and research may undertake and complete work 
leading to the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Phy- 
sical Education in addition to the work for the 
Certificate. Graduate students who have had prep- 
aration in the field of Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation equivalent to the requirements for the Cer- 
tificate , and who are qualified for advanced study 
and research, may register for and complete, in 
one or two years, the twelve-year hours required 
for the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Physical 
Education. 


Certificate and the B.A. Degree 
A five year program in liberal arts and physical 
education leading to the B. A. degree at the end of 
four years, and to the Certificate, and in special 
cases, the M. S. degree at the end of the fifth year. 


For information, address Graduate Committee, 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, MASS. 


Harvard University 


—Summer School Courses 
in Physical Education 


JULY 7 to AUGUST 15, 1930 


WIDE choice of courses in 
the theory and practice of 
Physical Education. 

An able staff of instructors ex- 

perienced in public school and 
college fields. 

Football, basketball, and track 
courses under noted Harvard 
Varsity coaches. 

The new Harvard . Athletic 
Building—within a few yards of 
the Charles River and the ath- 
letic fields—will be used. 

Ample, reasonably priced dor- 


mitories. 
Apply 
C. B. Van Wyck 
Wadsworth House Cambridge, Mass. 
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Physical Education in Europe 


(Continued from page 5) 


Among the Austrian scientists, the following shoy 
be mentioned : the physiologist, Durig ; the orthopaadll 
Spitzy; two sport hygienists, Deutsch and Kant; sf 
two specialists in the history of physical eduyc 


Gaulhofer and Mehl. Cation, 


France 


phe the present time the first and only school of 
physical education in France has been the Mj. 
tary School at Joinville-le-Pont, located near Paris 7 
was founded in 1852 and now bears the name of Hig 
School of Physical Education. Four months’ coups 
are offered for officers and three months’ courses for 
non-commissioned officers. For fencing masters, hoy. 
ever, the course is of three years’ duration. The school 
is under the command of Captain Bonvalot. 

At first the non-commissioned officers trained q 
Joinville-le-Pont acted as teachers in schools and agy. 
ciations. Later on, however, with the beginning of tte 
struggle of systems, the need for scientifically traing 
civil teachers became more and more obvious. The firg 
was taken by private initiative. In 1891, Demeny, x. 
sisted by the municipality of Paris, organized ¢yj 
courses and introduced scientific methods at Joinvilk 
le-Pont. Somewhat later these courses were patronize 
by the Ministry of Public Instruction, under the dire. 
tion of Prof. Latarjet of the Medical College of Lym 
University. The courses, however, did not last for mor 
than one month. 

Such arrangements could not long satisfy modem 
demands, so the Universities began to prepare a re 
form. Prof: Langlois’ was appointed to direct th 
courses at the Medical School in Paris. In 1927-19 
five Universities” organized High Institutes of Physica 
Education with the support’ of the Government, the 
Departments and the Town Councils. Half-year and 
full-year courses are now being offered, but they wil 
probably be lengthened. 

Everyone knows the influence that French science 
has had on the advancement of. physical education, The 
beginning of that great work was marked with brill- 
ance. In 1883, the famous physiologist, Prof. Marey, 
thanks to the support of the Government and the Mt 
nicipality of Paris, obtained the Physiological Station 
in Pare des Princes near Paris. There, in collaboration 
with Demeny, he worked out the fundamentals of the 
modern physiology of movements. After Prof. Marey’ 
death the Physiological Station received the name of 
Marey Institute and was devoted to general physiology. 
The great tradition established at this first station te 
ceived new life in other special laboratories. One d 
these was established by Demeny in the Militay 
School at Joinville-le-Pont. After the death of Demeny, 
the work was continued by Dr. Boigey who enlargti 
the laboratory considerably. At the present time th 
school contains laboratories for anthropometry, rad 

® After his death in 1923, Dr. Chailley-Bert was appointed to ti 


position. 
10In Paris, Bordeaux, Lille, Lyon, Nancy. 
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i hysiology, photography, kinemato- 
is the direction of Dr. Bellot. 

ee these developments the Medical College in 
Paris added a special section to its physiological labor- 
: e special section, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Richet, was directly associated with the courses 
: have mentioned earlier in this discussion of France. 
i frst it was supported by the War Ministry but later 
on by the Ministry of Public Instruction. This labora- 
tory will be the basis for the scientific work of the re- 


cently founded High Institute. 
Conclusion 


atory- Th 


HERE are still a few general remarks to be made. 
Twe should call attention especially to the training 
of school teachers, a problem that is relatively simple. 
None of the countries has adequate resources for the 
training of specialists to serve in the elementary schools, 
so we shall consider only the needs of the secondary 
schools, colleges and universities, 

From the short report given above it can readily be 
seen that there is a growing tendency to entrust the de- 
velopment of physical education teachers to the Univer- 
sities. There are two reasons for this movement: 
(1) Since physical education is an applied science it 


- must have the best possible conditions for development ; 


and these, as centuries of experience have shown, 
are to be found only in the Universities; (2) Since the 
secondary school teachers are University graduates it 
follows that physical education would not receive ade- 
quate recognition if the teachers were given an educa- 
tion inferior to that of the University graduate. As a 
very natural result physical education teachers are 
growing more and more numerous in the colleges and 
Universities. Moreover, nearly all the Institutes of 
Physical Education provide courses for physicians and 
medical students, with the special aim of training spe- 
cialists who could work in schools and associations. 


Obviously, the best conditions for such training are 


to be found in the higher institutions of learning in 
which the courses in physical education are closely con- 
nected with the Medical Colleges. 

With respect to laboratories we have mentioned many 
of them, ranging from the most simple to those of the 
highest development. To satisfy the needs of scientific 
treatment of all important problems as well as the 
needs of real University teaching, we consider it neces- 
sary to have a set of laboratories under the direction 
of qualified specialists. The most essential of these lab- 
oratories are as follows: (1) Anthropometry, racial 
types, morphological results of training, etc.; (2) Mor- 
phology of movements, scientific kinematography, etc. ; 
(3) Physiological laboratory of two sections—a bio- 
physics and b biochemistry; (4) Hygiene and Path- 
ology; (5) Radiology, especially for the use of labora- 
tories listed under No’s 2 and 4; (6) Psychology. 

It has not been possible in such a brief survey 


‘to discuss the interesting research projects which cer- 


tain Universities are conducting in these fields, The 
Prospect 1s encouraging for some valuable contributions 
to the scientific literature of physical education. 


THAYER 
McNEIL 
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PLAN 
for fall 


footwear 


NOW 


It’s none too early to begin 
thinking about Fall footwear 
requirements now, and in mak- 
ing your plans bear in mind 
that we are in a position to co- 
operate with you fully. For we 
are supplying many leading 
schools throughout the country. 
A postal card will bring our rep- 
resentative to your school with 
a large display of shoes for every 
occasion. Or, if you prefer, you 
may order by mail. 

We show below our famous 
PLASTIC Gym Shoe which 
has been adopted by countless 
institutions. Priced at $5. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Baseball in Ja pan 


(Continued from page 12) 


a well known American umpire of National League 
fame, Quigley, was brought to Japan during the win- 
ter to teach the tricks of this trade to aspiring candi- 
dates. The umpires are for the most part college grad- 
uates who have been former members of varsity teams. 

Referring again to the courtesy of the players and 
crowds, we found that there was very little noisy or 


boisterous cheering. Polite applause and clapping of 
hands broke forth when a good play was made by 
either side. In moments of excitement, there was an 
audible hissing or indrawn breath. The fan, which is 
a necessary adjunct to the Japanese costume, is con- 
stantly in motion during conversation, so that between 
the colored parasols and fans, the stands present a 
panorama as interesting in its impromptu fashion as 
the organized waving of pennants in American foot- 
ball stands. The spectators always remained in the seats 
until the game was over, regardless of the score. When 
we started to leave, and’ only then, would they arise 
to leave as a body. When they did leave, there arose a 
gigantic clatter caused by twenty thousand pairs of 
wooden shoes against the concrete steps. 

A few amusing and amazing incidents stand out. A 
little Japanese player running to second base, collided 
with Kubicek, our baseman, and was thrown violently to 
one side. Imagine our surprise, when he got to his feet, 
bowed politely to Kubicek, tipped his hat, and mur- 
mured an apology. On another occasion one of the 
faculty hosts who had us in charge, and who was sitting 
on our players’ bench, saw one of our players return to 
the dugout with a slight injury to his foot which had 
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been spiked in the toe and was bleeding, Immedi 
he dropped to his knees and offered up a prayer fond 
quick healing of our player’s toe. rth 

Some other features of the baseball occasion 
out. Before the game it is customary to have atten 
ants parade in front of the grandstand with large tas 
ners giving the names of the batteries anq pla 
Tea is served the players instead of water. No = 
peanuts are in evidence, It must be admitted tha the 
absence of these accessories to American games ij 
give a neater appearance to the stands. Following the 
games the scores are sent to all large newspapers by 
carrier pigeons. It was amazing how quickly Sporting 
extras could be put out. We found out that in addition 
to the crowds at the games, that there were electric 
scoreboards in the large municipal parks where throng, 
of idlers and picnickers watched the results from qj 
over the island as they were posted inning by inning 
Men and women both are interested in seeing an{ 
reading about the games. 

Following our series of five games in Tokyo, yp 
played three games at the famous Koshien Stadiun 
midway between Kobe and Osaka. This has a capacity 
of 70,000 spectators and is the largest baseball plan 
in Japan. Here we played games with Meiji and wit 
Kwansi, one of the newer schools. Then we left 
play Nagoya. Nagoya and the succeeding teams we e. 
countered, the Sendai Commercial Club and the Occ 
Club, have not played baseball so long as the fig 
three universities we mentioned, and the games wer 
not so close. One of our best games was with the Tokiy 
Club, which was made up of former players from var. 
ous Japanese colleges. This game we won by 4 to2 
Our record was 11 games won and 2 lost. We lost ox 
game each to Meiji and Waseda. 

The game at Sendai was most interesting because it 
was played on top of a mountain. The park is tw 
miles from a street car line. Yet some ten thousand pep. 
ple walked up the mountain on a dusty day to see the 
game. The scene here, with a look-out over the oceay, 
was most thrilling. 

In so far as general strategy and ability is concerel 
the Japanese teams are right up to the minute with o 
own university teams. Their catching, considering a 
the teams we encountered, was possibly superior to tha 


What Others Say About The PASTOR 


“The Pastor Stop Watches that we have been “I have used the Pastor stop-watch for over a 
using have given good service and I am well year and its 


pleased with them.” tory. 
EARL JOHNSON, 
Dir. Phy. Ed., Lincoln, Nebr. 


for circular “P.” 


Dir. Phys. Ed., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


A time-piece and stop-watch combined. Fully guaranteed. Chromium 
finish case, two color dial. Unbreakable crystal. Government tests have 
proved the PASTOR the most durable stop-watch made. Ideal for phys- 
ical training teachers. Send $9.95 or order C. O. D. . 

Other sports timers at reasonable prices, but unusual quality. Write 


THE STERLING STOP-WATCH CO., Inc. 
15 East 26th St., New York, N. Y. 


performance been satisfac- 
E. T. BOZENHARD, 
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Arnold College for Hygiene and Physical Education 
ately CO-EDUCATIONAL — WOMEN’S DORMITORIES — CAMP 
vt Clinical Experience in Physiotherapy 
= A THREE YEAR COURSE —B.S.P.E. DEGREE 
ban. A FOUR YEAR COURSE — B.S. DEGREE 
Pupils Admitted September and February 
t the Summer School on Long Island Sound 
7 1466 CHAPEL STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
by 
ting 
ition 
THE NISSEN SCHOOL 
m al (formerly Posse-Nissen School of Physical Education) 
in 
Forty-first Year 
), We Three- and Four-Year Normal Courses: Includes two months in camp at Hillsboro, 
dium, N. H. Playground Course 
Y- Special One-Year Course : Specializing in massage and corrective gymnastics. 
wih Dormitories. Placement Bureau. 
. " Apply to Secretary for Catalogue and Complete Information 
hen 779 Beacon Street Boston, Massachusetts 
were 
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<a GOOD HEALTH 
0 that 
— Posture and Normal Body Development is promoted 

by the use of 
Narragansett Gymnasium Apparatus 
Exercise Chartsfof Stall:Bars and Chest Weights Sent{Free to Physical Directors 
NARRAGANSETT MACHINE COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
NEW YORK: 214 East 40th St. CHICAGO: 1504 Monadnock Blk. 
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CHARTS 


Laws of the bodys energy 


following : 

100 m 
1500m 

5000 m 
42 000m 
[100 O00 | 


No. 7459 Price Each $5.65 


8 lees chart illustrated is one of a series of 7 in our Chart 
Catalog, for special use in Physical Education, size 27x35 
inches, lithographed in natural colors, on muslin backed pa- 
per, with common rollers top and bottom. 

Catalog will be sent on request 


Cray-ApAms Company 
Importers of Anatomical Charts, 
Models, Skeletons, etc. 


117 East 24th St. New York 


CREATIVE JEWELRY DESIGNS MANUFACTURERS 


WV E ARE prepared to execute, 
on order, special and standard types of creative work 
in trophies, medals, plaques, or tokens. The very high- 
est quality workmanship is provided at prices that are 
reasonable and attractive by comparison. 


WEYHING BROTHERS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Mfg. Plant: Gratiot at McDougall 
Office and Geneial Salesroom: 1507 Woodward Ave. 


PHONE: RANDOLPH 9840-41 DETROIT, MICH. 


which would be found in an equal number of Ameri 
schools. We did have the advantage in Pitching, ag 
two veterans, Asbeck and McAfee, had more . 
than the Japanese were used to seeing. The changed 
them was about what a change from College to P 
league pitching would be to an American player, Ip 
general play, the Japanese have gotten over the ie 
chanical style of play they first adopted when copyi 
from American teams, and now mix up their strat 
They are quick to size up weaknesses in their a 
nents’ play; and, at the same time quick to discover the 
opponents’ strong points. For example, they started out 
to steal bases on us, but gave this type of play up wher 
our catcher threw out the runners. 

The baseball parks are few in number. They are more 
like our high school stadiums. The drainage is excellen, 
Following a rain, the grounds would be ready for play 
in a few hours. 

The Japanese baseball, which is manufactured by 
their own firms, is a little smaller. than ours and th 
seams seem to stand out more prominently. This bal 
is better adapted to the size of their hands, which ar 
smaller than ours. It also seems livelier. Some of th 
advertising for these balls, in English seemed mog 
odd, as such qualifications as the following were em. 
phasized : “Extraordinate Speedy,” “Untiring for Pitch. 
ers,” “Adopted by many great games.” The bats were 
somewhat shorter than the American bats, but th 
American influence was evident by the fact that many 
of them were of the autographed type. 

The youngsters on the playgrounds used a peculiar 
ball quite unlike anything American youngsters hare 
at their disposal. It is almost as heavy as a regulation 
baseball but made of soft rubber throughout. Th 
raised seams are not stitched. All Japanese youngster 
who intend to play baseball must wear uniforms be 
cause their ordinary kimonas are not conducive to active 
play. It seemed as though the boys in baseball suits 
outnumbered the boys in kimonas. 


Ordinarily such rainy weather as we experienced 
in September’ would have meant many weary hours it 
hotel lobbies, but our hosts never once let up in their 
efforts to entertain us. We had sightseeing trips, we 
had movies, jiu jitsu, and sword dances, and we hal 
Japanese “sukiyaki’” banquets. To vary the customary 
routine of rice and fish, our Meiji hosts treated us t 
a Chinese dinner of thirteen courses, in which shark’ 
fins and bird’s nest soup were delicacies. We attendel 
the Kabukiza, the finest legitimate theater in Tokio 
where performances are seven hours long. Always the 
best was provided for us. We had taxis—as yet a lu 
ury, although the rickshaw is slowly giving way; W 
had Pullman berths—a trifle short for us but a favo 
nevertheless; and we ate on diners, whereas the Jape 
nese teams accepted the more economical practice 0 
having their meals handed through the windows ly 
vendors at stations along the way. 

We left Japan with a most friendly feeling for the 
Japanese people, who had been such worthy and cot 
teous opponents on the playing field, and such excellet 
hosts at all times. 
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Romping Rompers 
(Concluded from page 17) 


n this position is taken, she throws 
No. 2 catches the ball with her 
vo a none it on the floor behind her head, does a back- 
poe par finishing with the ball between her feet, and goes 
ns headstand. No. 1 has rolled forward from her head- 
path to the same position first taken by No. 2. No. 2 throws 
rat to No. 1. The action is repeated once again if desired. 
4 Pyramid. Music: Prelude in A—Chopin. 
XII Dive Through the Hoops. Music: Flowers of The Forest. 

A player holds the large hoop, and the tumblers dive through 
it finishing in a forward roll. The action is repeated with the 
adie and again, with the small one. The three hoops then 
are held with the largest one towards the diver, and players 
dive through all three. Topsy ends the action by diving through, 
at which time the hoops are released, and she lands on the 

up in them. 
Music: Sidewalks of New York. 

Two groups of eight girls each, form two Merry-go-rounds 
at the left and right side of the stage. In each group four girls 
sit down with feet meeting in the center. Four girls stand be- 
tween the sitting ones and. take a firm grasp on the wrists | of 
those seated. The Merry-go-round starts by these girls running 
to the left at the same time assisting the sitting ones to stiffen 
and straighten their bodies off the floor, as they pivot on their 
heels in the center of the circle. ; 

If numbers permit, a smaller Merry-go-round is made at 
the center back. Two girls, with a sitting mount on their 
shoulders, face, grasping each other’s upper arms. The top- 
mounters with legs anchored against the arms of the under- 
mounts, straighten their trunks towards a horizontal position, 
arms sideward. The undermounts move around to the right in 
a slower rhythm than the larger Merry-go-rounds. 

All circles may reverse direction after a certain number of 
measures. 

XIV. Tumble Down Pyramid. Music: Prelude in A—Chopin. 

A large Tumble Down pyramid is made in the center of the 
stage with four players on the bottom row, three on the second, 
two on the third, and Topsy as topmounter. The rest of the 
players make up smaller Tumble Down pyramids on each side 
of the large one. When the pyramids are made, Topsy blows 
up a balloon until it bursts, at which time the pyramids tumble. 
XV. Team Forward Roll. Music: The Happiest Skip. ; 

The rompers form two lines, facing each other in the center 
of the stage running from front to back, pink costumes in one 
line and blues in the other. They execute a team forward roll 
at the same time, the pinks passing the blues on the left. They 
face about and repeat the action. 

XVI. Ending. 

The two lines draw apart towards the wings and Topsy ap- 
proaches the gate. They wave farewell to each other and to 
the audience. This position is held as the curtains are pulled. 


REFERENCES FOR MATERIAL 


Stunts and Pyramids: Tumbling, Stunts, and Pyramid Building for 
ad and Women—B. and D. Cotteral. A. S. Barnes and Co., New 
Ork, 

Music for the Child World—Mari Ruef Hofer Vols. I-II. Clayton F. 
Summy Co., Chicago. 

Rhythms of Childhood—Caroline Crawford and Elizabeth Rose Fogg. 
A. S. Barnes and Co., New York. 

Collections of Rhythms for Home, Kindergarten and Primary Grades— 
Francis Arnold, Willis Music Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Chopin’s Preludes—Schirmer Library. Vol. 34. 


Correction 


In Mr. Pollack’s article ‘The Road to Healthy Feet” which ap- 
Peared in the April issue the concluding sentence should have 
read: “In the light of the present investigation, it appears that 


two periods of systematic instruction per day are sufficient to 
Secure definite results.” 
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ARCHERY MANUAL 


By Lillian L. Kuester 
Dept. of Physical Education, Mt. Holyoke College 


A Practical Guide for Instructors and Novices 
on Tackle—Equipment—Form—Teaching 
Devices—Tournament Rules, etc. 


Second Edition 
Pocket Size Price 50 Cents 


Make check or money order payable to 
L.L. Kuester Box S. Hadley, Mass 


CAMPS AND THEIR MODERN 
ADMINISTRATION 
By Hazer K. ALLEN 
(Price to be announced) 
A practical handbook for the setting up of a camp and a 


challenge for a creative administration. 
ELEMENTARY TAP DANCES 
By KaTHERINE FERGUSON 


$1.15 
Nine simple “taps” including waltz, soft-shoe, military 
and buck—each with its own music. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 600 Lexington Ave., New York 


BOOKS 


Physical Training 
and 


Games 


By WILLIAM A. STECHER, 
M.P.E. 


Former Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Public Schools, Philadelphia. 
Editor ““Mind and Body’ 


A Guide to Track and ; 
Net, $0.50 
Handbook of Lessons in 
Physical Training, Part 
1—Revised ........... Net, 0.60 
Handbook of Lessons in 
Physical Training, Part 


ES, oS Net, 0.60 
Hanapook of Lessons in Physical Training, 
Net, 0.60 
Physical Training Lessons for Backward 
Games and Dances (Fourth Edition).......... Net, 3.00 
Physical Training Lessons ..............se0. Net, 2.50 
The Theory and Practice of Educational Gym- 


Published by 


JOHN JOSEPH McVEY 
1229 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Book and Reprint Notices 


1. Since the discontinuance of both the Review and The 
Pentathlon, many requests are being received for back copies. 

In the case of the Review, back copies to 1898 can be fur- 
nished at the following rates: Single copies, 50c; three copies, 
$1.00; One volume, ten copies (unbound), $3.00; One volume, 
(bound), $4.00. (Postage prepaid.) 

2. Copies of The Pentathlon for Oct., Nov., and Dec., 1929, 
are available at 25c each. 

Have you read these articles? 
The Physical Education Program for Men at Illinois—Staley 


The Planning of Athletic Fields (Oct., 1929)—Wieman.......... .25 

Games of the Football Type (Oct., 1929)—Brace ...... baaaeaecie.-_ aa 

Backfield Fundamentals in Football (Nov., 1929)—Cappon........ .25 
Recreation for Hospital Children (Nov., 1929)—Krassovsky........ 
Soccer Football for Grade and Junior High Schools (Oct. and 


Pageant “‘The Princess Who Could Not Swim (Nov., 1929)—Hanley 125 


3. The recently published study “Physical Education Cur- 
riculum in Professional Schools” by the Committee on the Cur- 
riculum of the 139 institutions preparing teachers of Physical 
Education in the United States is available at the regular 
prices, i. e., $5.00 single copies, and $3.00 each additional copy. 


4. Below are the “Review” reprints and charts for sale: 


Report of the Physical Education Committee on H. S. Curriculums..$ .35 
Volley Ball Coaching—Hotchkiss 


Good Posture for 
Specimen Programs of Physical Training Activities for Use in Small 
Motor Ability Tests—Committee Report = 
Status of Physical Education in American Colleges (1921)....... 


Practical Hints to Teachers—McCurdy (Athletic Constitution).... .15 
Physical Education in Secondary Schools—McCurdy and Kingsley.. .25 
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Official Flash, Ball_Rules—C 
sification for a Physical Training Library—. cCurdy and Aas 
Physical Education and ay, and Affleck 
The Trend of Amateur Athletics—Mitchell 7 
Racial Traits in Athletics—Mitchell ........... 
Decathlon Scoring Charts—Elementary and High "School 


The Physical Test of a Man—Dr. D. A. Sargent /°°'°795) 4 for 1. 
The Objectives of the Am. Phys. Edu. 
The Playground Movement in Germany—Leonard 25 
Physical ucation in Denmark—Leonard 25 
Postural Skills Essential to Health, Efficient Action’ and ‘jay,'° 28 
ention: Certain of Its ects an F Relations 3. ‘ 
erman-American Gymnastic ieti North Amer.” 
tlantic City Public ools, Departm ysical 
easurement of the Relation Between Physi “Mental 
thletics from istorical an ti 
entilation Studies—Y. M. C. A. at Spri 
War Sports—Kleeberger and Wight 


Volleyball—A Game for Junior High School Boys—Danford..’’”’ 25 


6. Reprints from “The Research Quarterly”: 


A Respiratory Study of the Influence of a Mod 


Polyrhythmic Gymnastics—Rath $ 
Relationship of Respiration to Speed Efficiency in 

What Constitutes a Good Football Team—Hartmann 4 


Notice | 


_ Owing to last-minute necessity to include certain mate- | 
rial in this issue, the Book Reviews have been held over 
| until June. 


i you are and want additional training, or if you 
are considering taking up playground work and 
cannot attend a training school, we suggest the 
correspondence course for summer playground 
workers which many have taken during the past 
year. It covers in ten lessons detailed activities, 


Are You Conducting Play Activities? 


NATIONAL RECREATION SCHOOL 
Playground and Recreation Association of America 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


programs, leadership and administration principles 

and the history and theory of play. A certificate is 

awarded on satisfactory completion of the course. 
The course, including seven booklets and a cor- 

respondence service, may be secured for $10.00. 
For further information communicate with 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


Welcome to this Inn of Hospitality in New York 


Auto Entrances and Parking Spaces on East 28th or 27th Streets 
Nearest-Largest Hotel to Holland Tunnel 


Near Subways, Churches and the Largest Department Stores 


Single Rooms with Bath $3 to $4. Double $4 to $6 
A Home in the Heart of Things 


A matron is in attendance for the comfort and assistance of ladies travelling alone. 
Recommended by The Journal of Health and Physical Education 


Fifth Ave. and 28th St. 


Alburn M. Gutterson, Mgr. 
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Natural Gymnastics 
(Concluded from page 35) 


and try to throw number ones, change to left, hands 
on neck, and repeat. 

(d) Take batting swing with imaginary bat. Take a short 
back swing. The swing should be short and parallel 
to the ground. 

(a) Practice base running sprinting skills. 

(b) Practice starting trom stand to right or left (to go 
to the next base) with a cross step. 

tching in baseball. 

‘a Take deep knee bending exercises with back straight 
and chest up 

(a) Run in place, lift knees high—swing arms parallel to 
sides as in running—not crossed in front of body. Use 
commands—on the mark—get set—go, instead of 
counting. 

(b) Sprint short distances. 
High jumping. 
Kick high with either foot—lie on back: raise legs alter- 
nately ; together—swing arms forward and upward, raising 
on toes—swing arms forward and upward, raising left leg 
forward and upward—swing arms forward and upward, 
raising right leg forward—raise arms sideward and up- 
ward, raising right leg sideward—raise arms sideward and 
upward, raising left leg sideward. 

Pole vaulting. 

Art of holding and carrying vaulting pole. Push up from 

prone position—pair off, grasp hands and pull—pair off, 

vault over each other alternately—and pull. Pair off, use 
rope or ring exercises. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


Shot putting. 

Place hands on hips; bend right knee with weight on right 
foot; shift weight quickly to left foot by straightening 
right leg, at the same time shoving up with right shoulder. 
Assume shot putting position and execute the same exer- 
cises as given above. Assume shot putting position and 
execute the same exercise as given above with reverse, i. e., 
turning the body in the air, lighting on the right foot while 
thrusting right arm forward and upward, swinging the left 
downward and sideward. Assume shot putting position and 
hop sideward on the right foot. Use rubber ball for form. 
Javelin throwing. 

Assume javelin throwing position and practice the reverse 
similar to that explained in No. 29, throwing with the right 
arm instead of thrusting or pushing. Run and reverse. 
Substitute bamboo poles for javelins and throw for height 
—for accuracy. 

Discus throwing. 

Body bends—forward—backward—sideward; body twists 
—rise on toes—deep knee bends. 

Practice reverse—practice turn. 

Throw rubber disc for accuracy and form. 

Broad jumping. 

Full squat exercise, flinging arms forward and upward on 
assuming stand—rising on toes--deep knee bends—short, 
forward jumps on toes, swinging arms forward with each 
jump. Practice starts. 

Broad jump over three foot hurdles or cross bar. 
Emphasize form and height. 

Run over “takeoff,” measuring stride. 

Skip rope. 


~ Modern Gymnasium Equipment 


of our for Outdoor 
Full Line of Track and Field 
Athletic 
and Game Indoor Gymnasium 
Accessories 
Swimming Pools 
Beaches 
Durable and — 
Officially Correct Home and Yard 
in Size, Shape Play 
and and Public 
Weight Playground 


CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT CO. 


1835 W. Lake St. 


Send for Catalog No. 4 


Chicago 
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Teaching Clogging to Boys 
(Concluded from page 31) 


This is made by placing the feet in a pigeon toed posi- 
tion, then turning on the left heel making the left toe 
turn out and at the same time placing the right toe 
behind the left heel. The toes are placed together 
again. The opposite movement is then done. Pivoting on 
the right heel and placing the left toe behind the right 
heel. The feet are then placed together again. 

6. The rocker step. This is made by crossing the legs and 
rocking on the sides of the crossed feet. 


III. Clog. Music. (Jingle Bells.) 


1. First step (Verse.) 
Step left, step right, step left, step: of three with the 
right foot followed by a step with the left foot, and a 
tap with the right foot. 
Change the weight of the body to the right foot. Then 
step right, step left, step right, a step of three with the 
left foot followed by a step with the right foot and a 
tap with the left foot. 
Word combinations: Step, step, step, brush, brush, step, 
step, tap. 
Repeat these two combinations for eight measures. 

2. Second step. (chorus) 
Hop on left, brush right leg forward, hop left, brush 
right by returning that leg from its forward position. 
Step left, step right, step left, step right, step left, 
(hesitate) step right. 
Hop on right, brush left, hop right, brush left. 
Step right, step left, step right, step left, step right 
(hesitate) step left. 
Word combination: Hop, brush, hop, brush, step, step, 
step, step, step,— step. 
Repeat this combination for eight measures. 

3. Third step. 


UMMER SCHOOL IN CAMP 
at Elkhart Lake, Wis. June 30 to Aug. 2, 1930 


Courses in Physical Education 
Under the Direction of Emil Rath 


Write for Ilustrated Program 


NORMAL COLLEGE of the 


AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 
423 East Michigan St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


ALBERT Teacher’s Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


45th year. In the past decade this Agency has secured 
many hundreds of positions for men and women in 
Physical Education. Our placements were in Colleges, 
State Teachers’ Colleges, City High Schools and Pri- 
vate Schools. Send for free booklet today and note 
opportunities. 


535 Fifth Ave., New York City 


721 Riverside, Spokane, Wash. 
207 E. Williams, Wichita, Kan. 


Wiggle stick (for four measures) 
Toe and heel rock (for four measures) 


Posture as a Mental Attitud, 3 


(Concluded from page 15) 
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